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Significant 


BELATED REFORMULATIONS 
Louis J. A. Mercier 
in “‘The Challenge of Humanism”’ 


There is no doubt that when you pass 
from modernist writings to those of the 
“New Humanists,” you feel a distinct 
change of tone. The boring from within by 
means of weasel words, the sentimental 
attempt to retain the emotional and ethical 
values born of faith while destroying faith, 
is replaced by the logical facing of logical 
alternatives: Roman Catholicism, on the 
one hand, or at least whatever the Prot- 
estant dogmatic churches still treasure of 
the original Christian content which they 
took with them when they separated from 
Rome and which they can preserve only by 
violating their fundamental principle of 
private interpretation; and, on the other 
hand, the total abandonment of the belief 
in Revelation, of all knowledge of the su- 
pernatural, of otherworldliness, and, in its 
absence, concentration upon the problems 
of ameliorating this life. “Humanism,” 
writes Dr. Potter, ‘‘seeks to free the human 
spirit from dependence upon the super- 
natural because that dependence hinders 
man’s belief in himself upon which hu- 
manism is founded.’ And further: ‘The 
inspirations of humanism are the twin 
visions of an ideal developed human per- 
sonality and an ideal commonwealth made 
up of such persons. Dr. John Dewey, the 
great humanist educator, calls it ‘dynamic 
social idealism.’ ’’ In short, with the re- 
ligious ‘““New Humanists,’’ Protestantism, 
through Unitarianism, has finally merged 
with naturalism... . 

The ‘‘New Humanist”? merely answers 
the old question of Diderot in Diderot’s 
way: ‘‘Moslems, which cult would you em- 
brace if you adjured Mahomet? Natural- 
ism.’”’ But what is there new about this? 
“The human life is the true end of human 
life, the repudiation of Christianity, such 
is the idea,’ concluded Brunetiere, “which 
philosophical (that is Deistic) England 
taught Voltaire.’ The whole of Dr. 
Potter’s ““Humanism, a New Feligion”’ is 
but a series of variations on this theme, the 
denouncing of the supernatural as an un- 
provable and even pernicious notion, the 
centering of man’s effort on the creation 
of a satisfactory human society. Exported 
to France, such books would be recognized 
at once as ancient acquaintances, at their 
best exhibiting the long-recognized shallow- 
ness of “‘Voltairianism,” at their worst, the 
naive esprit fort of Flaubert’s Homais. 
The new religion of humanism is but a be- 
lated reformulation of that humanitarian- 
ism, or religion of man, which, Seilliere and 
Babbitt have shown, has been one of the 
main currents of thought since the eight- 
eenth century. 

No wonder that France, after experi- 


Sentiments 


menting for some hundred and fifty years 
with this naturalism, and plumbing the 
depths of its insufficiencies, saw some of its 
best thinkers and most talented artists 
turn to the opposite position, and that while 
we, in America, were thus evolving through 
Unitarianism to the so-called new religion 
of humanism and in general to naturalism, 
France was experiencing a Catholic re- 
vival. 

Must we then accept the naturalistic 
simplification of the problem at the very 
time the superficiality of this solution is so 
thoroughly realized elsewhere? It is at 
this point that the special value of the 
whole work of Irving Babbitt fully appears. 
.... The new “religion of humanism” of 
Dr. Potter and others merely resurrects 
the utopian hopes of mystic naturism 
which have been shown to be fallacious in 
all domains. Irving Babbitt, on the other 
hand, would remind us that it is possible to 
recognize the action of the supernatural in 
man without pressing beyond to the prob- 
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lem of the actuality or the transmission of 
a Revelation. And he would add: There — 
is no ‘‘New Humanism”’; there is only the 
old abiding humanism, the doctrine of man 
as such, man distinct from the rest of na- 
ture, capable of dominating nature and of 
improving human life, individual and so- 
cial. But human life cannot be improved 
on a purely naturalistic basis. It has 
never been. Naturalism can give us only 
the humanitarian idealist, or the Machia- 
vellian realist. We have long had both 
and they have been found wanting. ... 
Because, unlike the new religious humanists 
or other naturalists, Babbitt is not so arro- 
gant, as he tells us himself, ‘‘to dismiss as 
obsolete the traditional religious forms 
through which the higher will has been in- 
terpreted to the imagination”’ in the mod- 
ern world, he does not take a stand against 
Christianity or any genuine form of 
supernaturalism. . . . Humanism, as Bab- 
bitt understands it, would merely reassert, 
in its full historical meaning, the concep- 
tion of man as a being in whom material 
and spiritual elements meet. It thus offers, 
to both Christians and non-Christians, a 
common ground on which all may con- 
tribute, according to the light that is in 
them, to the solution of the problems of 
personal character and of civilization, 
which, experience has repeatedly shown, 
mere naturalism, with its dehumanizing 


of man, cannot solve. 
* * 


OO 


LEISURE 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
in News Letter (Hollis, N. Y.) 


An immense mass of the population of 
the modern world has known very little 
about leisure. Their work has occupied all 
of their hours and what little period 
might have been given to leisure has really 
been spent in recovering from fatigue. 
Now we have come to the point where the 
interest of the intelligent mass of mankind 
is focused on so,raising the standard of 
living that, first, work will be properly re- 
munerated and systematically provided, 
and second, that leisure will be offered, to- 
gether with indication and guidance as to 
how it may best be used. 

If one crosses the age of forty with a 
rising curve of intellectual activity, he 
will probably go on growing for the rest 
of his life. But the intellectual curve for 
the greater proportion of the population 
reaches the ground long before that age. 
This indicates the field to be occupied by 
what we call adult education. 

There are some parts of this country 
where the towns have no sidewalks. The 
reason is that the people are so individual- 
istic that when they have made a path to 
the street their interest stops; they never 
give a thought to the man who walks in the 
street. Such people are not socially mind- 
ed; if they can be made so during their 
leisure it will react for the benefit of the 
entire country as well as for the benefit of 
the people themselves. 


Journal of Free 
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A Symposium on Mental Hygiene 


I. 


The Clinical Training of Theological Students 


Richard C. Cabot 


MIN the year 1930 there was incorporated a plan 

to give theological students, during their 
r | period of school training, some practical ex- 
=} perience in using their spiritual resources for 


_ the aid of individuals in trouble of one kind or another, 


and of learning the commoner and more pressing 
varieties of human ills. Theological students in this 
country are sometimes in doubt about their ‘‘call’’ 
to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ; they are often 
much more certain about their call to work with and for 
individuals in trouble. Yet for this latter branch of 
their parish work most theological schools give no 
considerable training, and what they give is mostly 
in the class-room without practical experience or il- 
lustration. 

To meet this conscious need on the part of theo- 
logical students, a group of ministers, physicians, and 


_ others interested in the problem, joined themselves 


together and became incorporated in the Council for 
the Clinical Training of Theological Students. 

This council aims to offer to theological students, 
especially during the summer months, opportunities 
to work in institutions for the sick, for the aged, or for 
the delinquent. In these institutions the students are 
under supervision not only by someone representing 


_ the interests of the institution, so that they may serve 


its inmates without disturbing any of its functions, 
but also under theological supervision, which we consid- 
er the most important item in our plan. When theo- 


— logical students are suddenly put to work in a hospital, 


an almshouse, or a prison, they are apt to find them- 

selves very much bewildered and often discouraged. 

The problem of evil confronts them on an enormous 

scale. They are oppressed by the mere volume of 
- human suffering, loneliness, and need. Under these 
 eonditions it is the work of the theological supervisor 
appointed by the council to select for the theological 

students opportunities of service and observation such 
that their best powers may be called out under the 
~ stimulus of human suffering and need without tackling 

these problems on a scale or in a form that will baffle 
them. The student’s theology takes on a new aspect 
_ when it suddenly comes face to face with the need to 
_ believe it and to apply it in such an institution as a 
hospital, a prison, or an almshouse. Can he make his 
belief in God, in immortality, and in prayer effective 
in the face of such a great wave of misery as strikes 
him in these institutions? Only with the help of 
theological supervisors. 
. E feom ois we have already seen of the work of 


— 


theological students during the summer months in 
such institutions as the Worcester Hospital for Mental 
Diseases and the Massachusetts General Hospital, we 
are confident that the students can both gain valuable 
experience and contribute genuine helpfulness to pa- 
tients. But only if they are adequately supervised 
by someone who is used to keeping the resources of 
his religion active in such an environment. Our ob- 
ject is to make these students better parish ministers. 
In their own parish work they are going to see much 
of the aged and the sick as well as of people in troubles 
of other kinds. They should have an opportunity to 
practice themselves in the use of their spiritual tools 
and to try out their spiritual muscles as well as their 
common sense, their kindliness, and serviceableness. 
We recognize that there is a danger that theologi- 
cal students introduced to the routine of such institu- 
tions as I have mentioned will insensibly be drawn to 
imitate the work either of doctors, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, or social workers; but we desire especially 
to avoid this result. We do not want to make amateur 
psychiatrists or amateur social workers out of the 


’ theological students. We want to give them practice 


in the understanding of individual suffering and in 
ministering to the needs of sufferers. Our experience 
has shown that this can be done without interfering 
in any way with the medical routine of institutions. 

More specifically, the nature of our goals in such 
work may be indicated in the following: 


Some objectives for the clinical experience of 
theological students in a general hospital 


1. To gain insight into the spiritual needs of the sick 
as they may be studied in a general hospital. 

2. To study the interrelation and interplay of medi- 
eal, social, and spiritual problems. 

3. To test: 

(a) the student’s religious convictions (e. g. on the 
problem of evil). 

(b) his ability to appreciate individual differences 
in the spiritual needs of the sick. 

(c) his capacity to meet such needs, either in the 
patient or in his family and friends. 

4. To test the student’s spiritual and emotional poise 
as he lives in the atmosphere of the hospital. 

5. To study the team work of doctor, nurse, social 
worker, librarian, and occupational therapist in ser- 
vice to patients. 

6. To discover the minister’s unique opportunity and 
to develop his skill. 

7. To give the student opportunity to “get his hos- 


pital legs.” 
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8. To clarify his conception of the minister’s responsi- 
bility in his community. 

9. To make him familiar with the social and medical 
resources which he may be prepared to discover 
and to use in his own parish for the benefit of in- 
dividuals in difficulty. 

10. To prepare him intelligently to identify himself 
with movements for the public welfare without 
losing sight of his own particular work. 

11. To lead him to recognize his hospital experience 
as an enrichment of his message. 

12. To encourage him to think out what he stands 
for in social reform, and why. 

We make no attempt to train theological students 
in the management of nervous patients or mental 
disease, and we are not interested in the opening of 
church clinics or clinics for mental hygiene. Weregard 
the use of Freudian psychoanalysis by ministers as 
altogether undesirable. We do not believe in teaching 
a special psychological technique of any kind, but in 
giving students practice in using the resources of the 
Christian religion and of Christian ethics for the aid of 
the infirmities of mankind. 

The precise duties of the student vary with each 
institution, and to some extent from year to year, as 
our plans, which are still in the making, gradually 
take shape. 


* 


Pastoral Psychotherapy at Meadville 


Sydney B. Snow 
0 PPORTUNITIES for study in the field of pas- 


4; toral psychotherapy at the Meadville Theo- 
) logical School are considerable, for the as- 


& 


sociation of the School with the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary opens to its students all the 
courses offered by these institutions. 

In Meadville’s own curriculum, Dr. R. J. Hutch- 
eon of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
of Religion offers a course on “‘Problems of Personal- 
ity.” This course deals with the problems of per- 
sonality suggested by the so-called “new psychology.” 
It aims to introduce students of theology to such a 
study of human nature as will throw light on the prac- 
tical problems with which they will meet as pastors 
in their relations with individuals. It discusses psy- 
chological types, the unconscious and its conflicts, re- 
pression and sublimation, failures to achieve person- 
ality, etc. Practically all students in the school elect 
this course, an invaluable introduction to the subject. 

Among courses at the University, Charles W. 
Gilkey, dean of the University chapel, gives a course 
called ‘Problems of the Pastorate.’’ This is a seminar 
on the problems of the modern minister as faced by 
men with actual experience in the pastorate. Dr. 
Charles T. Holman, associate professor of pastoral 
duties and director of vocational training, offers a 
course on ““The Pastor and the Care of Souls,” dealing 
with the pastor’s immediate personal ministry. In 
this course the application of the newer techniques of 
mental hygiene and personal counseling to the care of 
souls is given consideration. 

In the Chicago Theological Seminary, President 
Albert W. Palmer’s course in ‘Pastoral Care” deals 
with the minister’s use of mental hygiene and religious 


guidance in wise, tactful dealings with people facing 
practical problems and temptations; it includes case 
studies and hypothetical situations. More technical 
courses in the field are given in the same seminary by 
Rev. Anton T. Boisen, lecturer and research associate 
in psychology of religion. These are: “Religion and 
Mental Health,’’ an approach to the understanding 
of normal religious experience through the study of 
cases of inner defeat and inner victory; and ‘Prob- 
lems in the Cure of Souls,” consisting of case stud- 
ies of mentally distressed individuals and the art of 
helping them. 

Dr. Edmund 8. Conklin, professor of psychology 
in the University of Oregon, gives courses during the 
summer quarter at the Divinity School on “Adolescent 
Behavior Problems’ and “Mental Hygiene and Re- 
ligion.” (Many Meadville students continue their 
studies during this quarter.) The first of these courses 
is a presentation of the basic principles of adolescent- 
growth changes and their operation in such problems 
as inferiority disturbance, nostalgia, jealousy, delin- 
quency, parental relations, gangs, friendship, love, re- 
ligion, and others. The second is a survey of the na- 
ture, interpretations and relationships of the more 
common forms of borderline and abnormal behavior. 

In addition to the courses already mentioned, 
several of those offered in the field of religious educa- 
tion deal with the personal problems of children and 
young people, and aim to acquaint the student with 
the psychological principles necessary for under- 
standing and dealing with them. “Religious Per- 
sonality through Creative Experience,” an analysis of 


the process by which persons adjust themselves to | 


their world in terms of religious values, given by Pro- 
fessor Bower, chairman of the Department of Prac- 
tical Theology of the Divinity School, is among these 
courses. “Personality Development in the Growing 
Child,” ‘Religious Education of the Developing 
Child,” “Religious Education of the Adolescent” and 
“Personality Development During Adolescence,”’ of- 
fered by Dr. E. J. Chave, associate professor of re- 
ligious education, are also included in this group. 

In the Chicago Theological Seminary Dr. Clara 
E. Powell, associate professor of religious education, 
gives a course on “Personal Work with Youth,”’ which 
emphasizes procedures in discovering and remedying 
personal difficulties. 

Of equal importance with theoretical studies are 
opportunities for observation and practice. Almost 
as much as the medical student, surely as much as 
the student in the field of social-service administra- 
tion, the theological student needs clinical experience. 
An effort is made to give something of this as part of 


- the field work which each Meadville student engages 


in during his entire course. More effective experience, 
because more concentrated, may be gained during the 
summer season. Like other theological schools, Mead- 
ville can take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the Council for the Clinical Training of Theological 
Students. This council, working through the chap- 
lains of various hospitals for mental cases, operates 
training centers in such hospitals. The men from 
theelogical seminaries, called student attendants, are 
in residence one, two, or three months, and during this 
period are given supervision and instruction. A num- 
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ber of Meadville students in the past few years have 
been chosen for these appointments. One served this 
past summer at the State Hospital in Elgin, Ill. 

A new and interesting opportunity was made 
available to Meadville for the first time this year, and, 
as a result, a representative of the student body at- 
_ tended a summer school conducted by William 8. 
i Keller, M. D., in Cincinnati. This school, which 
_ has been going on for about ten years, is primarily for 
4 
4 


_ Episcopalian theological students, representatives be- 
_ Ing chosen from seminaries of the church all over the 
country. The men, some twenty in number, live with 
Dr. Keller. They work during the day with various 
social-service enterprises, probation officers, etc., and 
during the evening they attend lectures and confer- 
_ €nces. The purpose of the school is not only to famil- 
_ iarize theological students with the social-service 
' enterprises of a great city, but also to give experience 
in dealing with the intimate personal problems that so 
frequently arise in social-service work. 

, Through the generous cooperation of Mrs. Gould, 
- two Meadvill2 students had the happy experience 
} last summer of living at Gould Farm in Great Barring- 
_ ton, Mass. Such experience is of special interest to 
those training for pastoral work, because Gould Farm 
_ is in no sense a sanitarium. It is a community or- 


need help in their mental and spiritual life find it as 
__ they share in the spirit of the place. Its ideals, in a 
e word, are like those of the church. 

i‘ Plans are under consideration at Meadville to 
i provide its students with further opportunities for 
_. practical work in dealing with people and their prob- 
i lems. 

a * * 


_ Training at Harvard Divinity School 
Willard L. Sperry 
ARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL recognizes 
the fact that, in the prosecution of their or- 
5 dinary pastoral duties, ministers meet a 
men) good many problems of mental hygiene, and 
| that they ought to be able to recognize the more com- 
- monly recurring mental disorders when they are con- 
_ fronted with them. 
: The school has no wish to see ministers attempt- 
_ ing a lay practice as psychiatrists, recognizing that 
_ more harm than good can be done by well-meant, but 


IN at last erecting a worthy monument to Faustus 
Socinus in the place where his remains have 
} long lain neglected and all but forgotten, his 
i} spiritual descendants in Europe and America 
have now discharged a debt that has long been overdue. 
___ After having barely escaped death at the hands of 
a fanatical mob at Krakow in 1598, Socinus accepted 
e hospitality of a Unitarian nobleman at Luclawice, 
ere he lived in studious retirement until his death 
1604. His grave was cherished by his followers 
‘they were all banished from the country in 


ganized on the basis of mutual helpfulness. Those who - 


ill-advised, efforts of this sort. The important thing, 
as the School sees the situation, is that ministers 
should be quite aware of these more common mental 
disorders, and that in giving moral and spiritual help, 
they should do so on the ground of some familiarity 
with the principles of mental hygiene. 

To this end, the School announces from time to 
time a half course in the Department of Practical 
Theology, which is addressedto this particular situa- 
tion. Over the past three or four years, the School 
has invited Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, head of the Psy- 
chiatric Hospital in Boston, Mass., and a member of 
the Harvard Medical School faculty, Dr. William 
Healy of the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston, and 
Dr. Henry A. Shaw of the Harvard College medical 
staff, to give half courses, or to share in composite 
courses announced here in the School. 

In addition to this regular offering, Professor 
Richard C. Cabot’s courses in Harvard College and in 
the Graduate School are open to Divinity School 
students. Occasional students have also been ad- 
mitted to clinies in the Psychiatric Hospital. Further- 
more, for the last two or threesyears there have always 
been some students in the School spending their sum- 
mers in field work in public institutions, where the 
whole problem of mental health is to the front. The 
New England seminaries are at present well organized 
for this brief summer interneship, under the leadership 
of A. Philip Guiles of Andover-Newton seminary. 

So far as we can find out, our type of instruction 
satisfies the demands of the students and the probable 
requirements of the pastorate. It seems to carry also 
the approval of the professional medical men who have 
conducted it. 

The School, therefore, recognizes that here is a 
new area in which decent information as to mental 
states is hereafter to be regarded as part of a pastor’s 
equipment. It wishes to provide this information, 
and to provide it at the hands of competent medical 
men, who are the persons to define the interrelations 
of medicine and the ministry at this point, and who 
best can safeguard ministers from making costly 
blunders as lay doctors. Plainly, the doctor needs 
the help of the minister, and the minister needs the 
help of the doctor in these matters. The academic 
problems are two: first, to discover what the two pro- 
fessions have in common, as they deal with mental 
disorders, and, secondly, to define the exact profes- 
sional functions of each, as healing agencies. 


A Monument to Socinus 
Earl Morse Wilbur 


1660; but soon after that all memory of him in the 
neighborhood must have ceased, and for over a cen- 
tury and a half our knowledge of it remains a blank. 
Not until 1822 is any reference to it found, when it is 
recorded as having been “recently discovered,” sur- 
rounded by trees and covered with a large stone bear- 
ing an Italian inscription. From time to time in the 
next half century travelers mention the grave and 
quote what remains of the inscription, but it was not 
until 1879 that it was brought to the attention of Uni- 
tarians through a visit of Rev. Alexander Gordon of 
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England. A generation later, in 1910, Dr. Charles W. 
Wendate of Boston, Mass., visited the grave in company 
with Professor Henryk Merczyng of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. It had but lately escaped obliteration and been 
placed in the custody of the government. 

It was Dr. Wendte’s fertile mind that conceived 
the idea of erecting a suitable monument over the 
neglected grave, and upon his return to America he set 
about trying to raise a fund for the purpose. An in- 
ternational committee was formed and raised a con- 
siderable sum, but before enough was in hand the 
World War came and so seriously involved Poland 
that it was doubted whether it would be found feasible 
to carry out the project; and as there was serious 


FAUSTUS SOCINUS MONUMENT 


thought of abandoning it altogether the funds were 
deposited with the American Unitarian Association 
pending developments. 

Thus the matter rested until the autumn of 1924, 
when, having gone to Poland to investigate Unitarian 
history, I visited the grave, became persuaded that 
the project was now quite practicable, and found in- 
fluential Poles heartily interested in the matter. Dr. 
Wendte had meanwhile resigned his trust to the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, which now solicited further 
contributions, which gradually accumulated to some 
$1,800, so that when I again went to Poland last year 
I was commissioned to put the matter through. 

Plans were drawn by Professor A.Szyszko- Bohusz, 
rector of the School of Architecture at the University 
of Krakow, one of the most distinguished of Polish 
architects, who has in recent years carried out the 
splendid restoration of the royal castles at Warsaw 
and Krakow. A structure in the classical Dorie style 
was decided on; but when the difficult problem of find- 
ing a suitable stone within the limits of available funds 


was at length solved, the owner of adjacent land refused 
to sell the small additional amount required, and the 
enterprise seemed faced with defeat. Upon this the 
owner of the estate at Luslawice, whose father a gen- 
eration ago had been active in helping save the grave 
from being obliterated under the plow, generously 
offered a location in the park on the very estate, it is 
believed, where Socinus spent his last days. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, and construction then pro- 
ceeded to a happy end in August of this year. 

The monument has a beautiful location at the 
corner of the park adjoining the handsome manor- 
house, which itself in part dates from Socinus’s time, 
and has by its side an ancient little chapel in which 
Socinus himself may have worshiped. It is approached 
by a shaded road, and is not visible until one reaches 
a curve at the end, when it is discovered flanked by 
shrubbery and set against a background of fine trees. 
A more suitable site could hardly have been imagined. 
The monument itself is of a durable dolomite of a sub- 
dued cream tint which lights up warmly under the sun. 
Upon a base of two steps rise four channeled monolithic 
columns supporting an entablature and a flat roof. 
At the back is a wall of polished gray granite bearing 
inscriptions. On a granite slab raised above the floor 
rests the original tombstone, the inscriptions on 
which have been mostly effaced by time. The chaste 
beauty of the monument in its setting has been highly 
praised by all that have seen it. 

The front of the entablature bears the name, 
Faustus Socinus, with the dates, 1539-1604. On the 
wall at the back, beneath a conventionalized cross cal- 
culated to save the monument from desecration by 
unfriendly hands, runs the inscription: 


In Memoriam 
Fausti Socini Itali 
nati Senis Dec. 5, 1539 
denati Luclaviciis Mar. 3, 1604 
et in recognitione laboris ejus 
pro libertate, ratione et tolerantia 
in religione 
posuerunt 1933 
cultores in Europa, Anglia, America. 
Chi semina virtu raccoglie fama 
E vera fama supera la morte. 


Translation—In memory of Faustus Socinus of 
Italy, born Siena December 5, 1539, died Luslawice 
March 8, 1604, and in recognition of his efforts for free- 
dom, reason and tolerance in religion. Erected 1933 
by those who honor his name in Europe, England, 
America. 

The man who virtue sows doth reap renown, 
And true renown doth triumph over death. 


In front of the structure, nearly flush with the 
ground, is a flat stone which for half a century has 
lain near the tombstone of Socinus. From the partly 
effaced Polish inscription, which had only the past 
summer been partly deciphered, it is clear that it 
marked the grave of one Stanislaw W... One 
would fain believe that it was of Stanislaw Wiszowaty, 
who was minister in a nearby village, and husband of } 
Socinus’s only daughter; but the heraldic device on 
the stone does not support this identification, nor can 
any other be confidently made. Suffice it to say that 
it marked the grave of an honorable and , devout 
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Socinian, and is still fittingly kept near that of his 
revered master. 

b When the old stones had been removed from their 
site, the earth beneath them was exacavated in the 
hope of finding remains to be removed to the new site; 
but nothing was found, and the condition of the soil 
proved conclusively that no grave had ever existed 
just there. Hence if the stone once actually rested 
above the grave of Socinus it must have been later 
moved. There is thus nothing either to confirm or to 
disprove the legend iong current locally in different 
versions, that at some period of pestilence or disaster 
the peasants of the village sought to avert the dis- 
pleasure of high heaven by removing the bones of the 
heretic and throwing them into the Dunajec. 

The cost of the monument was carefully studied 
a year ago, so as not to exceed the funds on hand, but 
the devaluation of the dollar considerably disturbed 


calculations; and as signer of the contract I am bound 
to see that the difference is honorably met. If any 
who have not already contributed would like to have 
a share in this monument in honor of the man who first 
gave our free faith its form, they may communicate 
with the treasurer of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

I said at the outset that the erection of this mon- 
ument discharges a debt. But the monument has not 
been suitably dedicated, and, of course, I myself 
could not conduct such a ceremony alone. The debt 
will not be fully and handsomely discharged unless 
attendants at the Copenhagen Congress next summer 
join in a pilgrimage to the land where their faith first 
took organized form, and there pay homage at the 
tomb of its founder. Our Polish friends wish that 
this may be done, and promise their hearty cooper- 
ation. 


Relief Work in Montana 


Lillian W. Hazen 


S)HOSE who have had the distribution of the 
} relief funds from the Reconstruction Finance 
} Corporation are more fully conversant with 


class of people, not excepting the recipients of the 
Federal bounty. 

As strict account had to be kept of every cent 
spent, the bookkeeping alone entailed an enormous 
amount of labor; but perhaps the work was not as 
hard on the members of the relief committee as the 
heartrending conditions of misery and want that met 
them on every hand. 

Aged and respectable people, who had been in- 
dustrious and thrifty all their lives, found themselves 
obliged to sign the (to them) humiliating application 
blank for relief or—starve. 

On the other hand, numbers of young and middle- 
aged people, on the principle of “grabbing all they 
could get,’ clamored for fuel, food, and clothing, then 
corrupted the storekeepers by inducing them to fill 
only half of their relief orders in goods and give them 
cash for the rest, which they spent in moonshine and 
gasoline. Every effort was made to check the activities 
of these tricksters, but, despite the strictest investiga- 
tions, the members of the relief committee were some- 
times mortified to learn that orders had been given 
those who were abie to help themselves. 

The applicant for relief, if a man and the head of 
a family, had to give his name, age, wife’s name, chil- 
dren’s names and their ages; state how long he had 
lived in the county, his normal occupation, where and 
when last employed, and if he had received aid before 
from the county or Red Cross. He was also obliged 
to tell how much land or stock (if any) he owned. In 
addition, he had to declare he was utterly destitute, 
and authorize all individuals, banks, loan associations, 
and even the United States Postal Savings department, 
to give the relief-fund committee or its representatives 


any information they might desire. If the application 


was approved, an able-bodied man was given work on 
the roads four days a week, for which he received two 


- dollars and fifty cents a day. The number of working 
i 


the depths of the depression than any other _ 


days was governed by the size of the family. If the 
applicant was a woman, or a man unable to work, an 
order was given for rent, food, fuel, or clothing, ac- 
cording to the necessity to be relieved. Cash was 
never given from the relief fund. ; 

The cheerful fortitude shown by many of these 
economic derelicts made one feel sure that a nation 
composed of such people must eventually find pros- 
perity. One elderly country woman came into town 
to apply for aid when the thermometer was ten degrees 
below zero. Attempting to climb the stairs to the 
relief-committee’s room in the court house, she col- 
lapsed and fell down two or three steps to the bottom. 
Sympathetic hands helped her into one of the ground- 
floor offices and someone asked a member of the relief 
committee to come downstairs and see her. He com- 
plied and gave her an order immediately. She ex- 
plained her weakness by saying that she had been 
obliged to wait several days for a neighbor to bring: her 
to town and that her food supply had become exhausted 
in that time, leaving her nothing to eat but dry bread. 
She added that a piece she had brought in with her 
for lunch had frozen so hard on the way, that she could 
not bite it. In proof, she took it out of her bag, and 
one of the clerks put it on the hot radiator. She made 
no complaint, though; she seemed grateful for the at- 
tention she received after her condition was realized’ 

Another sexagenarian late in March asked the 
relief committee for a ton of coal; it was learned that 
she had supported herself and a seventy-year-old hus- 
band all winter baking bread and rolls. She explained 
her need for fuel by saying she had been obliged to buy 
shoes for herself and husband, the month before, so 
could not finance the coal. Some made gardens the 
summer before, and the women canned enough vege- 
tables to last them all winter. The prevalent spirit 
was that of trying to make the best of things. 

Undoubtedly, the aged and the little children suf- 
fered the most from the depression, and probably an 
appalling number would have died from hunger and 
cold this past winter had it not been for the relief funds 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
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FARMERS OUT WEST 


HE embattled farmers of Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
fi other mid-western states show fight in the 
struggle for economic recovery which engages all 
of us. We read of pickets who blockade highways 
that farm produce may not pass to the markets, of 
attacks on trucks and on trains from which market- 
bound cattle and hogs are released to run at will, of 
railroad bridges burned, of men hurt in the melees, and 
of other spasms of disturbance. These methods of 
forcing the plight of the farmers on public attention 
have been adopted by a small minority of the farmers 
themselves, under the instigation of the Farm Holiday 
Association, which tries to put into operation the 
general principle and plan of the strike as it has be- 
come familiar in labor difficulties. Other farmers, en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the methods of violence 
consequent to the program of Miles Reno’s followers, are 
organizing into Law and Order Leagues, which pur- 
pose to guard the roads against the striking farmers. 
It is commonly asserted that the strikers’ groups are 
aided and abetted and reinforced by Communists 
from the nearby cities; all of which is likely to be true 
but of it we have no creditable information. 

Now, with the farmers in their present strain and 
distress, we must have entire sympathy. Their prob- 
lem of prices for their products, of debts incurred 
several years ago under different conditions of com- 
modity prices and of the inherent value of the dollars 
they borrowed, of taxes, and of resources shot to pieces 
by bank failures, are tremendous. One doesn’t won- 
der that individuals among them despair, and that 
out of that despair the old rebellious spirit flames up. 


The unfortunate psychology of it is, however, 
that of the ancient feeling of the farmer against the 
city, and the consequent demand for special legisla- 
tion framed specifically for rural commodity prices. 
There is no such legislation that can help the farmer. 
If he is to sell his products at a profit above the cost 
of production, the man who works in the city must 
have the purchasing power to buy at those prices; 
otherwise no amount of effort at pegging the market 
prices of wheat, corn, or hogs, will have any effect at 
all. When we recover from this slough of despond in 
which we have been plunged by a general violation 
of the laws of economic healthfulness, the man who 
works on a farm and the man who works in the city 
trades must come back together, for the one has to 
buy what the other needs. No amount of violence 
along country highways or at coal mines or in fac- 
tories is going to restore the circulation of dollars or 
their purchasing power. 

Charles E. Snyder. 


* * 


TRANSMISSIVE OR CREATIVE TEACHING 


OW shall we teach religion? Two schools are 
most prominent, the transmissive and the 
creative. The transmissive school says, We 

must give children the cultural heritage of the race; 
we must teach them the Bible, we must tell them what 
we know about God, duty, morals, and love for one’s 
neighbor. Then the teacher proceeds to instruct the 
children in these matters in the hope that instruction 
will pass over into character. But there is grave doubt 
whether this will happen. Merely to know a precept is 
no guarantee that it will be put into practice. Both ex- 
perience and tests show that knowledge does not pass 
over into character. Furthermore, the transmissive 
school seems to imply that we have a store of knowl- 
edge about religion, ‘‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ which we are justified in passing on authori- 
tatively. But we know that on many questions 
opinion is not fixed; we are not sure that we have the 
final words on the nature of God, immortality, prayer; 
we do not know the answer to the questions of eco- 
nomics, race relations, and the other questions which 
perplex our age. Is it quite fair to teach our children 
for certainties those things which are still in the cru- 
cible? Doubtless there are many things which are 
fully established, and no one questions the advisability 
of putting our children en rapport of their racial heri- 
tage. But the manner of doing so is still debatable. 

Creative teaching maintains that this heritage 
can best be learned by experience. If the teacher can 
embark with his pupils on a shared quest for the an- 
swers to the problems which perplex us all, he can get 
them to avail themselves of the heritage of the race 
as a help towards the solution of their problems, and 
thus the heritage will mean something vastly different 
from what it would in transmissive teaching. 

To illustrate the two methods: If I were obliged to 
teach a class of adolescent boys the kings of Israel and 
Judah, I should have grave doubts of my ability to get 
any results worth while. But if they were seeking 
an answer to the question, Why do men quarrel? I 
can see that they might have a motive which would 
vivify the work. Again, instead of telling them my 
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_ beliefs about God, Jesus, prayer, immortality, and all 
- the rest, I should prefer to have them investigate for 
__ themselves, weigh the evidence, study the arguments 
_ pro and con, and arrive at conclusions which might 
_ not be mine, but would be their own, honestly arrived 
at. They would in the process be acquiring a work- 
_ ing use of the tools of the religious life, which are 
_ not mainly text books and courses of study. Further, 
if their own problems were central in the study, the 
pupils would be gaining a religion which would make 
for a personal and social integration. 

When our church schools become laboratories and 
workshops rather than formal schools they will be 
most vital and stimulating. There are many proofs 
that creative teaching is effective in changing atti- 
tudes. Some of these have come under my own eyes. 

Edwin Fairley. 


* * 


PUBLIC OPINION ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


OLLOWING the World War much was said 
about superseding secret diplomacy by demo- 
eratic consultation. Before the war peoples 

were generally left in the dark by their statesmen, who 
depended upon patriotism to support the issue when 
wars were declared. The people were led as lambs to 
the slaughter. But what guarantee is there that demo- 
cratic control of foreign affairs will be more peaceful? 
Popular ignorance, passion, and fear can be played 
upon by demagogues, by a venal press, or even by hu- 
manitarians proposing a holy crusade. If public opin- 
ion is to decide issues, this opinion must be informed. 
_Europeans are often irritated by a certain as- 
sumption of superior virtue on the part of Americans. 
This attitude, so far as it exists, is based upon the as- 
sumption that the European nations are militaristic, 
aggressive, and reactionary. What we Americans need 
to understand is that conditions in Europe are vastly 
different from those confronting the United States, in 
its remoteness from powerful neighbors, and must be 
understood before we proceed to advise and act. 

Americans should seek to understand what is 

back of the persistent demand of France for security 
before condemning her. Many Americans sympathize 
with the agitation for revision of treaty frontiers in 
Europe, believing that these are the vicious result of 
the Machiavellian statesmanship of the peace confer- 
ences. But the fact is that the peace treaties merely 
registered the will of the subject peoples, who had al- 

ready thrown off the yoke in resurrected Poland, in the 

enlarged states of Rumania and Yugoslavia, and in 
the new nation of Czechoslovakia. Except for minor 
rectification of frontiers, general revision could be 
- brought about only by a great European war. ‘These 
are only a few of the many situations which must be 
understood before democracy can safely undertake to 

control international relations. Good will and pious 
intentions may furnish driving power, but allied with 
ignorance they may easily lead to discord and disaster. 

In this work of promoting a new international 

mind the church has a great responsibility and op- 
portunity. Christianity is a world religion. It 
‘should know no frontiers. American Christians must 
regard Germans, Frenchmen, and Russians, not as 
but as brothers. The Church must never be 


the willing tool of exclusive nationalism. It should 
persistently strive to unite the peoples. 

Church schools should always identify religion 
with human solidarity, creating in the child mind a 
reverence and love for humanity. National aggres- 
Slveness must be made to appear as vulgar and odious 
as personal arrogarice. Good will, of course, is abso- 
lutely essential. 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart. 


Frederic J. Gauld. 


* * 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 


N the volume “Toward Liquor Control,’* em- 
bodying the results of a study of the problem of 
governmental control of the liquor traffic, the 

authors, Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott, 
pass beyond the now important question what form 
of social control there should be, a question to which 
the book is devoted and on which they throw much 
light. They recognize that ‘no wave of the legislative 
wand can accomplish what all the saints and sages 
have failed to achieve in a score of centuries.”’ They 
emphasize the need for education, broadly conceived. 

Education in relation to’ the problem of alcohol 
cannot be thought of exclusively in terms of the 
school. The general social situation, the immediate 
environment, and the family contribute more than 
any formal instruction. “Far more important in 
the development of rational and balanced living are 
those subtle and intangible factors which constitute 
the tone and quality of the nation, the community, 
and the home.”’ Yet this tone cannot be improved 
save as the young are led to understand and appraise 
the values of “rational and balanced living’’ and the 
school is the agency through which society improves 
itself. 

In theschools, we are warned, we must make a new 
approach, avoiding all propaganda which subjects 
“facts” to the uses of our sympathies. If the heated 
spirit of controversy is to.subside we must have ‘and 
disseminate only facts which are supported by science. 

But above all, the chief emphasis in temperance 
education ‘should be on life and health and not on 
disease and death.”’ The young respond more readily 
and more reliably to the necessity of keeping fit for 
work and sport than to moral homilies. “They can- 


.not be browbeaten into righteousness or frightened 


into good behavior. They are alert to detect exag- 
geration, and they are not moved by sanctimonious 
exhortation.” 

It. will be well if, as we move forward to enlight- 
ened control of liquor, we are as ready to revise edu- 
cational methods as we have been to attack the evils 
inherent in unworkable forms of regulation. We shall 
be ready only if we recognize the truth of the conten- 
tion of this report sponsored by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., that “the only effective appeal today is an appeal 
not to fear or prejudice but to intelligence.” 

Harold E.B Speight. 


*Toward Liquor Control. By Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Albert L. Scott. Foreword by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 
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ality WORLD TODAY: The “New” Germany 


I have been trying to formulate a few definite aspects of the 
situation which now exists in Germany, and to show what the 
trend is there, but, as usual in revolutionary periods, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to foresee which way things will turn. There are 
many aspects which one must look upon with hope, as there are 
many which fill one with apprehension. 

Perhaps the constant use of the word ‘“‘revolution” is the 
first point to be taken up. Certainly that is what struck me the 
most when I first arrived in Germany. It is employed both by 
friends and foes of the new era. Certainly one characteristic of 
revolutionary periods is present: an incomprehensible hope and 
enthusiasm for the future, without any appreciable clarity as to 
what it will bring. So far not much has occurred to justify this 
hope, except a vigorous cleaning up, a destroying of all possible 
opposition. The Total State, as the phrase now goes, has been 
set up. 


“Preparing the Way for Bolshevism?” 


This means that all spheres of life are willingly and pur- 
posely invaded by the government and the party behind it. The 
completeness with which all these “‘pluralistic’”’ forces gave way 
far exceeds anything that I should ever have believed possible. 
States, churches, trade unions, civil service, universities, associa- 
tions, and free professions: all collapsed instantaneously before 
the concentrated attack of the victorious Hitler, vigorously and 
enthusiastically supported by his followers. The result is, of 
course, a rather disquieting lack of structural safeguards, or, to 
put it the other way around, an unprecedented leveling of the 
masses. Hostile and timid souls call it preparing the way for 
bolshevism. It may mean that, of course, but it does also mean 
the “unification” of Germany which the Nazis so ardently 
desire. 

In the “‘new’’ Germany the numbers behind the party are so 
large that (unlike Italy) it is in a certain sense democratic. It 
would be entirely so were it not for the Nazi’s lack of under- 
standing of the need for opposition outside their ranks and for 
the doubts about their willingness to quit if they are not success- 
ful. 

Some remarks of Hitler’s would indicate that he is ready to 
resign in case of failure, but I doubt whether they can be taken 
very seriously. I cannot as yet decide whether the opposition 
will develop from within the party or from without, but I am in- 
clined to accept the former view. Already there is a more definite- 
ly radical wing which causes much anxiety to the business com- 
munity on account of its outspokenly socialist inclination. Its 
stronghold is the S. A. (brown shirts), while the S. S. (black 
uniforms) and the Steel-helmets are more conservative, and are 
allied with business. But business in this case means rather the 
small business people and manufacturers, plus the peasants. 
The so-called big-business and big-agrarian interests are fight- 
ing with their backs against the wall, and possibly a losing battle. 
At present great efforts are being made to win a wholehearted 
support from labor, and it looks as though some progress were 
being made. However, a great gulf between employers and 
workers still remains, with the scales weighted in favor of the 
former, it seems to me, even though the Nazis are making such 
frantic efforts to secure the real support of the latter. It re- 
mains to be seen whether they can succeed. At the present 
moment the contest is latent, but it is the real foundation for a 
division in the Nazi ranks in some more remote future. 


The Catholic Church May Profit 
If Germany were an island as England was in the time of 
Cromwell, I should have little hesitation in saying that the 
present regime will last for the next ten years anyway. But the 
real stumbling block seems to be the foreign policy. What is 
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worse, the German masses, like all masses, live in cheerful ig- 
norance of the clouds which have been gathering on the horizon. 
It has, of course, been a great boon to the Hitler government that 
a genuinely pacific government has been in power in France. 
But one dislikes to think of a shift to the right which would bring 
Tardieu back into power. No one seems to have any very clear 
idea as to how such a situation would be met. Not that the 
Nazis would make war; that certainly is out of the question. But 
there is little doubt that signal failures in the field of foreign policy 
—actual, visible losses—would immensely strengthen the radical 
wing in the party and would tend to bring on violent disturbances 
of a bolshevist nature. 

The religious situation is extremely complex. Quite apart 
from the fact that the religious fervor of the Nazi creed makes it 
a substitute for true religion for many people, both the Protestant 
and the Catholic churches have been profoundly affected by the 
advent of the new regime. The previous participation of Catho- 
lies in politics through the Center Party seemed to render the 
position of the Catholic Church particularly precarious, but the 
Center Party, under Bruening’s leadership, resolved to dissolve 
itself when it became apparent that there would be no oppor- 
tunity for useful work along the lines of the old parliamentary 
party tradition. Closely following this dissolution, the Holy See 
concluded a Concordat with the German government which is so 
extensive in its provisions that only experience will teach us 
what it means in reality. But one thing seems clear and that is 
that the Catholic Church stands almost unaffected as the tradi- 
tional organization of Christianity which it has always been. 
This pre-eminence is increased by the unhappy developments 
within the Protestant Church. A promising movement toward 
greater unity soon developed into a struggle over the newly 
created office of the National Bishop, and the political extremists, 
calling themselves German Christians and led by one Pastor 
Muller, succeeded in bringing about an election which, in line 
with the general trend of German public opinion, brought vic- 
tory for this wing within the Protestant Church. Only the future 
can tell what the practical significance of this victory will be, but 
there is a considerable probability that many earnest souls will 
either return into the fold of the Catholic Church, or, if that is 
impossible for them for dogmatic reasons, will join one of the 
rapidly growing smaller religious groups like the Quakers or the 
Methodists. At any rate, the situation deserves to be watched 
with great care. 


Painful Extravagances 


As yet I have said nothing about the Jews—needless to say 
the}horror-tales are nonsense. But the things which are being 
decreed in open legislation are very unfortunate not only for the 
one hundred percent Jews, but also for those with just one Jewish 
grandparent—people who were often totally ignorant of their 
Jewish blood and who have certainly become an integral part 
of the German people. Of course, there are many exceptions 
made: those who have fought in the war, or were in office before 
the war, continue in office. But these exceptions are not gen- 
erally adhered to and do not apply to the children of such people. 
Fortunately I can say that I believe that many of these extrava- 
gances will be retracted later. But in the meantime it has been a 
painful thing to watch. 

From these few very general remarks you will see that it 
is almost impossible to speak with assurance of the “new” 
Germany. A spirit of generous sympathy with human frailty 
would certainly make one cautious, but I, for one, would be in- 
clined to think that the great German traditions will eventually 
permeate the “new” Germany with their eternal spirit—but_ 
then, I am a German. ; 

Carl J. Friedrich, 
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DEFENSE OF ETHICAL CULTURE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In The Register for October 19, T. S. 
Eliot pleads for saving civilization from 
perils worse than the movies and assures us 
that “‘the danger comes from the virtuous 
and well-intentioned.” Among these he 
lists, apparently in all seriousness, ‘‘the 
pioneers of Ethical Culture, the World- 
Leaguers for Sexual Reform, the Utopians, 
the enthusiastic, the unsophisticated, the 
self-appointed saints, and the people who 
will not study Latin and Greek.” 

To much in his indictment of present 
tendencies, I for one can readily subscribe. 
But I have no desire at this point to dis- 
cuss “The Modern Dilemma.’ I want 
only for the sake of the record, to clear up 
two misconceptions under which Mr. Eliot 
is laboring. 

His apodictical reference to ‘‘people who 
will not study Latin and Greek’’ would be 
slightly absurd in its present context if 
he did not mean that modernism lacks all 
reverence for the great achievements of 
the past. If a love of Latin and Greek be 
indeed the chief indication of such regard, 
let me merely mention here three of our 
pioneers who can scarcely be called lacking 
in this particular—Professor Felix Adler, 
Professor Davis S. Muzzey and Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Much more to the point, however, 
than Mr. Eliot’s assumption that refusing 
to study the classics is unfailing proof of 
damnation, is the misconception that the 
pioneers of Ethical Culture are essentially 
secular-minded. I wonder whether Mr. 
Eliot ever read Felix Adler’s “An Ethical 
Philosophy of Life’’ and his Hibbert Lec- 
tures, ““The Reconstruction of the Spiritual 
Ideal.” Page after page on the root 
frustrations of human life make it abun- 
dantly clear that Dr. Adler never based his 
ultimate hope on secular reforms alone. 
Indeed, I doubt whether any person in 
this age of ours was more poignantly 
aware of the tragic incompleteness of the 
best human strivings! It was out of the 
very depths of such thwarting that he 
built up his conception of the universe 
(or perfect reality) as essentially spiritual. 
If his idea of this perfect fellowship of souls 
—not a wish-world but to him the most 
real of all realities—is not religious, what 
limitations to the meaning of an intelligent 
man’s religion would Dr. Eliot demand? 
Whatever else Dr. Adler was, he was not 


pagan. It is quite possible that historians 


of religious thinking will credit him with 
no slight part in contributing to the mean- 
ing of divinity, an interpretation needed 
bitterly and lastingly because so sublimely 
ethical. 


Bracketing him with the “World- 


_Leaguers for Sexual Reform” makes those 


Letters to the Editor 


of us smile who know how he loathed such 
views as Bertrand Russell’s, and how re- 
plete his writings are with the thought 
that a true marriage is spiritual, therefore 
permanent, and priceless for its introduc- 
tion to understanding the all-inclusive 


spiritual reality. It is true that not all 
members of Ethical Culture societies are 
expected to make his philosophy their own. 
No religious fellowship pays greater respect 
to individual differences. At the same 
time, it was Dr. Adler’s dearest wish for 
the movement which he founded that its 
energies should never be wholly spent upon 
external reforms. He prized these as 
means to a supreme end never to be for- 
gotten. Social service itself was to be 
educative. That is, mankind was most 
genuinely served to the extent that both 
giver and recipient attained truer and more 
compelling insights into eternal worth. 

I may add in closing that few men have 
been graced with a richer portion of that 
humility for which Dr. Eliot pleads. And 
part{of the discipline by which Dr. Adler 
achieved his ripe scholarship was the prac- 
ticing of a fairness in patiently studying 
philosophies other than his own and re- 
porting them accurately. 

Henry Newman. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


To the Editor‘of The Christian’ Register: 

I should like to congratulate you on 
what you have done with the department, 
“Contemporary Thought Around the 
World.” Some of these numbers have 
contained extraordinary work. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


* * 


UNITED LIBERAL CHURCH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Now that the Universalists have en- 
dorsed the Free Church of America, but 
recommended a mild theistic statement 
in the Preamble, and a change in the name 
that is more expressive of the real move- 
ment, by all means let us accept it and go 
on. 
Though a [humanist myself, I am also 
a theist if I may define theism for myself; 
and this, I think, is a liberty thatjboth 
churches are willing to grant. 

As to the name, I have never liked Free 
Church of America. The word “Free” in 
this connection is subject to grave mis- 
understanding, wrong interpretation and 
possible abuse. Nor do I see why the 
word “America” should be used, with its 
implications, to the uninformed, of a state 
church, or of a movement that is limited 
to this continent. 


To my mind the name “United Liberal 
Church” is far better and more expressive 
of the real intent and purpose of the move- 
ment. It is “United” because it is, at 
least in some measure, a union of two 
separate bodies, with a standing invitation 
to others to come in. It is “Liberal” be- 
cause this has been from the beginning the 
policy of both its present constituent 
bodies. 

So it seems to me that Unitarians may 
very well accept the proposed change in the 
Preamble, and a change in the name that is 
more expressive of the real character, in- 
tent and purpose of the movement. As 
I see it the name, United Liberal Church, 
serves this purpose better than any name 
I have yet seen proposed. 

George T.. Ashley. 

Hollywood, Calif. 


* * 


CHURCH OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


To the Editor of The Chrisitan Register: 

Now that the question of the name ‘“‘The 
Free Church of America” has come into 
the open again, due to the Universalist 
General Convention in Worcester, may I 
ask for space to offer the name which has 
appealed to me from the beginning, namely, 
“The Church of the Free Spirit’’? 

In this the word “Free’’ is in the right 
place and the narrowing, nationalistic im- 
pression made by limiting this church to 
America is removed. 

As I understand it, we are seeking to 
create a field which shall be a sanctuary for 
those of the free spirit, a field not fenced 
in by either denomination or national 
name. 

Therefore, the name I suggest is put 
forward with some insistence and a certain 
amount of stubbornness and yet, withal, 
in modesty. ; 

Maxwell Savage. 

Worcester, Mass. 


* * 


ISLES"OF SHOALS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
I believe that all Shoalers will be glad 
to read the following letter. 
Louis C. Cornish. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Cornish: 

You may enjoy having the observations 
of an observer and the report of a reporter 
on our charming Star Island establish- 
ment. I flew over there Saturday after- 
noon and found everything {to be quite all 
right. The picturesque little islands shone 
out as brilliant gems in their deep blue sea 
setting. The lovely little church on the 
hill was plainly visible, and brought pleas- 
ant remembrances of the impressive can- 
dlelight service. The handsome lighthouse 
on the nearby island was as handsome as 
ever. It all looked so very good that I 
wanted to drop off! 

Julian Cross. 
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The Challenge 


The Challenge of Humanism. An 
essay in comparative criticism. By Louis J. 
A. Mercier. 
Press. 288 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Mercier in this book clearly 
and concisely defines the various kinds of 
humanism, shows their relations to each 
other, both friendly and hostile, and proves 
which of them are religious and which are 
not. A true humanism, he believes, is 
based on a belief in a profound dualism. 
A humanism otherwise based is a false hu- 
manism. The dualism is both varied and 
fundamental. It is the dualism between 
matter and form, flesh and spirit, body and 
soul, good and evil, phenomena and ideas, 
particular and universal, the many and 
the one. Humanism is thus the foe of all 
monisms, such as that of Plotinus, and of 
all naturalisms which do not differentiate 
“man as such” from his natural environ- 
ment, such as modern religious humanism. 

There are three clearly defined human- 
isms in this country, which really merit the 
name because of their allegiance to this 
fundamental] dualism. They hold much in 
common, but part company in their higher 
reaches. 

There is the humanism of the late 
Professor Irving Babbitt. This starts 
from an analysis of pure experience. The 
natural self is ever tending to disorder 
through attempting to reach beyond itself. 
In this process it discovers within itself an 
inner check, a frein vital, which curbs its 
tendency to disorder, reducing it to order, an 
order which is in conformity with a Law 
which is “higher” than itself. This inner 
check and outer law are not merely per- 
sonal. They can be traced outside the 
individual in the written records of the 
race. Are they then supernatural? Is 
Babbitt’s humanism thus an aspect of ora 
substitute for religion? According to 
Professor Mercier, Babbitt admitted their 
supernaturalness, but he refused to enter 
into the domain of theology in any at- 
tempt to correlate them either with re- 
vealed religion or with God. Babbitt 
considered his task to be merely to record 
the data of consciousness. 

Professor Paul Elmer More represents a 
further development of humanism. He 
agrees with Babbitt in his analysis of con- 
sciousness, but he is convinced that their 
common findings of an inner check and an 
outer law logically demand a source in 
God. Babbitt believed in “religious medi- 
tation,” in the ability of the disciplined 
soul to receive by the “higher imagina- 
tion’”’ an insight into the abiding realm of 
ideas. More insists that this is not enough. 
He is certain that the occurrence of these 
two supernatural events and their agree- 


New York: Oxford University . 


of Humanism 


ment with the wisdom of the ages, demand 
a God who reveals himself to men. His 
logic also leads him to believe that the su- 
preme revelation of this God is in Jesus 
Christ, that the organ of further revela- 
tion is the Christian Church, and that 
grace is absolutely necessary to enable 
man to overcome his ignorance and con- 
quer his wilfulness. But Professor More 
will not admit the supremacy of the 
Roman Catholic Church. ‘He proposes 
membership in the Anglican Church on the 
ground that it offers ‘the kind of revelation 
which neither in book nor in Church is 
absolute but in both book and Church 
possesses a sufficient authority.’ ”’ 

The third type of humanism is that 
maintained by the Roman Catholic Church 
which accepts as true the findings of Bab- 
bitt and all of the theology of More except 
his Anglican allegiance. Professor Mercier 
apparently accepts without expressed 
reservation this third position. He thus 
bases his humanism securely on a revealed 
religion, and strengthens his religious posi- 
tion with the humanism of an experientialist 
like Babbitt and that of a confirmed Chris- 
tian like More. 

The book also devotes much space to the 
work of Baron Seilliere, whose investiga- 
tions into the relationships between ro- 
manticism and both imperialism and re- 
ligion are not well known in America, and 
to the study of dualism in scholastic and 
neo-scholastic philosophy. 

It is certain that many readers will not 
be able to follow the thoelogical logic of 
either Professors More or Mercier. They 
will doubtless feel more in sympathy with 
the position of Professor Babbitt; but all 
readers will be grateful to Professor Mercier 
for giving such an excellent resume of the 
various kinds of thought which are called 
humanism, and for having sought to clarify 
by careful definition the issues which in- 
volve not only modern literary criticism, 
but also modern psychology, philosophy, 
and theology. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* 


* 


APPLIED HUMANISM 


Humanizing Religion. By Charles 
Francis Potter. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 265 pp. $2.00. 

Mr. Potter grows. Always an inventive 
and ingenious mind, he has steadily added 
substance of thought to his venturesome 
faith, and by much study has been able to 
set forth maturely his humanistic religion. 
There is respectable scholarship and an 
evangelical ardor here that make this 
latest book on the’subject readable, reason- 
able and—for lack of a better word—spiri- 
tual. That is, his intellectual position is 
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not a thing that he parades for its own 
sake. He can do no other than take it 
because for him it is the only way to live for 
the extension of personality and the ad- 
vancement of society. 

The volume is made up of addresses 
which he delivered before his First Hu- 
manist Society in New York. There is 
printed in the beginning a copy of the Hu- 
manist Manifesto issued last spring, a doc- 
ument which was first drafted by Professor 
Roy Wood Sellars and revised by a number 
of advocates of religious humanism. 

In this review it is undesirable to array 
the arguments for humanism, because they 
are well known. And besides, one will 
not find here a close thesis, but rather the 
practical application of humanistic prin- 
ciples to actual daily living, and an appeal 
to the common sense and to experience. 
Many there be who will find it entirely 
acceptable, and many others quite the 
contrary. But it is a reminder to all that 
the statement made by not too thought- 
ful parsons that nothing is ever gained for 
religion and nothing about religion is 
changed by discussion, argument, con- 
troversy, and all the rest of human devices, 
is absurd. Making away with the old and 
putting on the new is always the result of 
wrestling over ideas. Anyone who believes 
that new systems of doctrine drop out of 
the air, or that the zeitgeist is a transcend- 
ent power that arrives in a way akin to the 
coming of the Holy Ghost of traditional 
theology, will be genuinely benefited by 
reading this book. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach. 
* * 


OF WHAT USE IS RELIGION? 
What Men Are Asking: Some Cur- 
rent Questions in Religion. By Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press. $2.00. 


ligious thinking today in two facts of ex- 
perience; sometimes men cannot help be- 
ing thankful, and sometimes they feel an 
almost irresistible obligation. Here we 
face ultimate spiritual fact. It may be 
variously interpreted: religion interprets 
it as the living God. These points are ex- 
pounded in a very interesting and enlight- 
ening way, but presently the author passes 
to the position that for Christians the su- 
preme fact is Jesus, apart from whom 
God remains vague. Today, however, 
for many inquirers, whatever vagueness 
attaches to their thought of God is in no 
way removed by this appeal to Jesus, and 
they are not at all troubled by what seems 
to be an inevitable vagueness in any 
thinking on this sublime topic. 

Coming to the query ‘‘Of what use is re- 
ligion?” Dr. Coffin remarks that it betrays 
a point of view from which one will not see 
very far into religion, for God is not a 
utility, and the man who asks of every- 


thing ‘what advantage will it be to me,’ 


simply shuts himself out from the best 
things in human life. 
Frederic Gill. 


Dr. Coffin finds a starting-point for re- 
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AN ASTRONOMER’S LIFE 


An Astronomer’s Life. By Edwin 
Brant Frost. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 300 pp. $3.50. 

This fascinating book is an autobiog- 
raphy of the man who suggested and ac- 
complished the starting of the machinery 
of the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago by a ray of light from the star 
Arcturus. It is typical of what a highly 
intellectual, eager, practical, character- 
istically American scientist has been dur- 


ing thirty years before and thirty years 


after the year 1900. A native of New 


_ Hampshire, a loyal product of Dartmouth 


College, trained in the scholarship of Ger- 
man and other European schools, whence 
he returned to be a teacher of astronomy in 
his own college, the author since 1899 was 
teacher, and since 1905 director of the 
Yerkes Observatory of Chicago University. 

What is now this book began as a per- 
sonal record for the writer’s children and 
grandchildren. Dictated, because of the 
author’s blindness in late life, the book 
bears the marks of dictation and it con- 
tains much intimate family data. But be- 
yond that it is a mine of information in 
the field of astronomical science. Every 
marked personality in every nation, every 
arresting result and theory, every helpful 
apparatus, every important station of 
observation anywhere, is noted, described, 
estimated in simple, discriminating, sym- 
pathetic fashion. The account of college 
life is vivid and instructing; the author’s 
love of nature in bird life and plant life 
most charming; the record of family life 
and friendships quite ideal; the keen, ac- 
tive love of every human interest a re- 
freshing story. The last chapter, the 
William Vaughn Moody Lecture of 1930, 
is a clear analysis of what the universe may 
mean to a healthy modern mind, modifying 
over-speculation and offering reverential, 
balanced judgments in our scientific age. 

John Clarence Petrie. 
ey, Te 


THE STORY OF AIRCRAFT 


The Story of Aircraft. By Chelsea 
Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 510 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Fraser has attempted to popularize 
the history of aircraft and to give a general 


idea of its present and future development. 


His sources are the more scholarly works 
of Magoun, Hodgins, Hodgson, ete. He 
has departed from the usual chronological 
sequence by dividing the book into sec- 
tions on lighter-than-air and heavier-than- 
air flight. While this device helps the ex- 
position, it is apt to give a false impression 
of the sequence of aeronautical develop- 
ments, and this is heightened by the au- 


_thor’s introduction in which he gives the 


impression that the powered glider pre- 


ic oie airplane. 


y speaking, the story is told cor- 
though there are many minor er- 
rors ut fact, and the English is not always 


of — That the author lacks entirely 


the scientific background necessary for 
best results in a work of this kind, is indi- 
cated by his prediction on page 490 that 
“St is not at all unlikely that the weight of 
gasoline eventually will be done away 
with .... the flying craft being pro- 
pelled by electricity generated by their 
own movement.” We had thought that 
believers in perpetual motion were extinct! 

The book is illustrated by the author’s 
own pen and ink drawings. As long as he 
copies prints or half-tones, he is on fairly 
solid ground, but his attempts at original 
sketching are lamentable. 

In spite of its defects, the book has a 
compelling quality which tempts even the 
sophisticated reader to go on. While it is 
not in the same class with Magoun’s 
“Sky High,” a work with similar intent, it 
will serve to give its readers, young and 
old, a greater familiarity with the thrilling 
story of the development of human flight. 

C.F. Taylor. 


* * 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Haverford College: A History and an 
Interpretation. By Rufus M. Jones. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Haverford is a small college, one hundred 
years of age, and fortunate in having 
among its sons Rufus Jones, who writes 
in simple and affectionate terms of its first 
century. 

Haverford is highly favored. It is 
situated in an, exceptionally beautiful 
suburban community ten miles from 
Philadelphia. It is a Quaker institution 
in origin, management and dominant in- 
fluence. Under the circumstances, it 
might have been sectarian with all the limi- 
tations which that word implies; instead it 
has developed the best characteristics of 
the nonsectarian college without losing the 
interest, control and outlook on life of the 
Quakers. 

Several factors stand out in the history 
of the one hundred years. First and per- 
haps most impressive and influential ‘is 
the sustained purpose to educate men for 
life through liberating and invigorating 
their native capacities. Only students of 
real promise are admitted, which may ex- 
plain in part the high percentage of strong 
and useful graduates. Scholarship is 
never put in second place, so that the aca- 
demic standards have been increasingly 
high. The century has been marked by 
leadership of exceptional merit in presi- 
dents and faculties, yet to one who resides 
onthe edge of the campus, who reads Dr. 
Jones’ book, and who knows Haverford 
through many happy relationships, that 
which is distinctive and interpretative is 
the religion of Haverford. It is a religious 
institution, not in any sectarian sense, 
not even in a Quaker sense, but in “its 
attitude toward education and life. In 
days of big things which have diminished 
and often failed, here is a small college 
adhering to a program of serious purpose. 

Frederick R. Griffin. 


A UNITARIAN ON RELIGION 


The Meaning and Value of Religion. 
By S.Spenser. London: The Lindsey Press. 
64 pp. One shilling. 

Another booklet in the valuable series on 
Religion: Its Modern Needs and Problems, 
by eminent English Unitarians. Like the 
others, this one is written in a well-wrought, 
readable style, and from an informed, 
critical, sympathetic viewpoint. One might 
well be proud if American Unitarians could 
produce a series of books on religion such 
as the Lindsey Press here offers. 

Mr. Spenser begins his study by honestly 
facing the present drift away from organ- 
ized religion. He doubts, however, whether 
religion itself is justly liable to the ob- 
structive criticism directed against many 
of its prevailing forms. After a lucid dis- 
cussion of primitive religion and a valuable 
appraisal of Freud’s view that religion is a 

‘wish-fulfillment”’ based on fear, the author 
finds that the essence of religion is not a 
striving for divine aid, but “the sense of 
mystery, the sense of the sacred or numi- 
nous.”’ Hence, the question of Providence 
is ignored. The relation between religion 
and morals, religion and soc ety, the evils 
of religion; religion and the sense of unity 
in the world and in life, constitute the re- 
maining themes of this compact little book. 
With the necessary brevity, primitive re- 
ligion, the messages of the great world re- 
ligions, the varying attitudes of Christian 
tradition toward social problems, are 
treated. One regrets to find repeated here 
a common Unitarian misconception of the 
function of institutions and ceremonies in 
the practice of religion. Indeed, this re- 
viewer ventures to suggest that the pub- 
lishers attempt to secure a sympathetic, 
yet liberal, account of “the place and 
function, within religion, of the body, of 
history, and of institutions,’ to be included 
in this series. In the meantime, he heartily 
commends Mr. Spenser’s fine appreciation 
of the meaning and value of religion. 

Jams Luther Adams. 
* * 


REBELS AND SAINTS 
Rebels and Saints. The Social Mes- 


sage of the Prophets of Israel. By 
Ferdinand M. Isserman. St. Louis: The 
Bethany Press. $1.00. 

The chapters constituting this little 


volume originally appeared as a series of ' 
articles in Front Rank. They are racy, 
journalistic sermons on the Hebrew 
prophets. No attempt is made to place 
these heroic souls of Hebrew prophecy in 
their historic positions; no attempt is made 
to focus properly their driving convictions. 
The author feels himself, by virtue of his 
rabbinic position, as being “‘the heir of the 
prophets”; but his prophecy strikes the 
present reviewer as being hardly more than 
juvenile rantings. Less sentiment about 
the prophets and more facts of their life 
and work would have made a more worthy 


volume. 
Beryl D. Cohon. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Alliance 


The Committee on Appeals of the Gen- 
eral Alliance presents to the branches the 
following list for 1933-34. These appeals 
have been endorsed by the executive board 
and now await contributions from the 
branches. A word of explanation is given 
although each is an old friend. Mme. 
Loyson’s name has been withdrawn in favor 
of direct approach to the branches. 

By giving to these appeals after the 
needs of the home church are met and be- 


Denominational 
Aid for Ministerial Students 
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Appeals 


fore outside calls are considered, the 
branches take part in the work of our de- 
nomination, national and international, 
strengthening our Unitarian faith. By 
giving all contributions through the Gen- 
eral Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., credit can be 
placed where it is due. And by giving 
promptly these agencies can be assured of 
continued interest and support. 

Marion P. Walkley, Chairman. 


This provides assistance for young men who are already enrolled for the 
Unitarian ministry, mainly at Harvard Divinity School. 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


Due to unemployment and the economic depression the financial needs of 
this liberal movement in the Bronx have not lessened. Mr. Land is giv- 
ing unstinted service at this crucial time when faith and firmness of pur- 


pose are vital. 


Meadville—President’s Emergency Fund 


With this money Dr. Snow meets many small but important needs for 


which no other funds are available. 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters 


500 


This appeal is of peculiar responsibility to the Alliance women since it 
helps to give comforts, even necessaries, to women who have served our 


parishes faithfully in the past. 
Pacifie School 
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250 


This is used for scholarship purposes for men preparing for the Unitarian 


ministry. 


Proctor Academy 
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Our Unitarian school in New Hampshire is entering this year with good 


prospects. 


Star Island Renovation 


Scholarship assistance is still urgently needed. 
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Painting of the buildings, repairs, replacements of linen, blankets, etc., 
are needed for the comfort of guests at Star Island. 


Young People’s Religious Union 
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500 


This assistance is given to the young people to further’ their work and 
to show the interest of the Alliance in them. 


International 


Bulgaria 


300 


Mme. Topliska carries on church and kindergarten work here. 


Czechoslovakia 


500 


The work at Prague is growing all the time. Work is carried on and 
preaching maintained in nine cities outside Prague. At Prague’ classes‘in 
religious education are held on weekdays as well as Sundays. 


Hungary 


500 


Our help has been of tremendous value in keeping alive faith in God and 
human goodness among these Unitarians whose trials have been greater 
than ever before in their 400 years of church history. They fear they may 
lose the services as assistant minister at the Mission House of the grand- 
son of Bishop Ferencz because of lack of funds. 


India 


450 


$400 is for the work in the Khasi Hills which depends upon our contribu- 
tions and $50 is for the church at Madras, the first Unitarian church in 


Asia, organized in 1795 by a native. 


POST OFFICE MISSION 
ADVERTISES LITERATURE 


Fifty-two years ago the “experiment” 
was tried of advertising Unitarian litera- 
ture; the results ‘‘astonished” the women 
of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Auxiliary Con- 
ference, who sponsored the advertisement. 
Miss Sallie Ellis, the corresponding secre- 
tary and founder of the Post Office Mission, 
was particularly impressed and moved to 
action. 

The “experiment” of those earlier days 
has come to be an important part of pres- 
ent-day Post Office Mission methods. 
Last year twelve advertisements, each 
occupying one inch of space in two well- 
known magazines, resulted in 2,339 re- 
quests for literature. Already this year’s 
advertising campaign is well under way 
and applications are being received daily. 
The applicant is at once sent several 
pamphlets, the name then being turned 
over to a branch committee for letters and 
more literature. Many accept the offer 
of literature to be sent regularly. 

Time, thought and patience are freely 
given by interested Alliance women, and 
never has a Unitarian minister been too 
busy to pause for any demand the Post 
Office Mission committee has made upon 
his time. All who understand the require- 
ments of the work appreciate the privilege 
of participation; it would not have stood 
the test of over fifty years unless it had a 
contribution to make to bewildered man- 
kind searching for a workable faith to give 
meaning and purpose to life. 

Helen E. Dodge, Chairman, 
Post Office Mission Committee. 


* * 


DECEMBER ALLIANCE MEETINGS 


Friday, December 1, Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference at 10.30 a. m. in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Monday, December 4, meeting of the 
Monday Conference of Alliance branches, 
10.30 a. m., Edward Everett Hale Chapel, 
First Church, 64 Marlboro Street, Boston. 
A brief conference on Alliance Appeals will 
be conducted by Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, 
chairman of the General Alliance Commit- 
tee of Appeals. Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton, Mass., will be the speaker; subject, 
“Jesus’ Way.’’ The presiding officer will 
be Mrs. Mayanrd Hutchinson, a director 
of the General Alliance. 

Monday, December 4, Friendly Links 
Conference at 2 p. m., Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the General 
Alliance, will speak. 

Friday, December 15, Conference of 
Post Office Mission workers, at 11 a. m, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


_ 
Speaker: Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. j 
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100-Year-Old Alliance 


Founding is fittingly commemorated 
at Worcester, Mass. 

The parish of the First Unitarian Church 
of Worcester, Mass., clothed itself in cos- 
tumes of the nineteenth century October 8 
for a program commemorating the found- 
ing of a women’s organization within the 
church 100 years ago. 

Receiving the guests were the minister, 


_ Dr. Maxwell Savage, Mrs. Savage, and 


past presidents of the Women’s Alliance; 
Mrs. Frank Farnum Dresser, whose great- 
grandmother, Mrs. Levi Lincoln, was the 
society’s first president; Mrs. Francis H. 
Dewey, president for eighteen years; Mrs. 
John M. Thayer, who served for three 
years; Mrs. Albert B. Kimball, who was 
president for two years; Mrs. D. Edward 
Beede, who also served for two years; Mrs. 
Henry A. Macgowan, who has served five 
years and is the present head of the or- 
ganization. 

Paisley shawls were draped on the walls 
of the downstairs rooms. Ivory tapers in 
silver candelabra, silver bowls of fruit, and 
a birthday cake with 100 candles were on 
refreshment tables. 

_A grand march was led by Mrs. Charles 
Perkins Adams and Earle Brown and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank H. Davidson, both couples 
clad in costumes of a more stately age. 
Old-fashioned songs were sung; old-fash- 
ioned dances were mingled with modern. 

How Lucretia Bancroft, daughter of 
Rev. Aaron Bancroft, first minister, spite- 
fully burned the early records of the then 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, so that its 
present history lacks some eight or ten 
years, was chronicled in the play ‘‘When 
Ladies Meet, or the Scrape of Lucretia,” 
arranged by Mrs. Dresser. The play re- 
ealled old stories of the organization 
through the eyes of a grandmother, relat- 
ing memories of her girlhood. Prominent 
persons in the early history of the church, 
who formed the first women’s organization 
comprised the characters. The cast itself 
had nine direct descendants of the people 
portrayed and many more were in the 
audience. 

The first seventy-five years of the Al- 
liance history having been sketched in the 
play, Mrs. Macgowan read a review of the 
last twenty-five years, written by Mrs. 
Frederick H. Baker. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society was 
formed April 25, 1838, and became affiliat- 
ed with the Alliance of Unitarian Women 
in 1914. 


* * 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The 453d meeting of the executive 
board of the General Alliance was held in 
the Fifield Memorial Room, Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Friday, November 10, with Mrs. Thomas 


-G. Rees in the chair. There was an at- 


tendance of forty-six board members, 


- committee chairmen, and guests. 


The devotional services were conducted 
by Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, a Massa- 
chusetts director. 

The treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, was 
missed from her accustomed place. She is 
taking an extended trip in the interests of 
Alliance work. The secretary read ex- 
tracts from a letter in which Miss Brown 
spoke of visits to twelve branches on her 
way to the Pacific Coast, and referred 
to the cordial welcome always extended to 
an officer of the General Alliance. 

During the month there were 318 visitors 
at headquarters. 

Mrs. Lucy L. Cochrane has been made a 
life member of the General Alliance by the 
Women’s Alliance, Community Church, 
New York City. 

Alliance branches have placed the fol- 
lowing names In Memoriam: Mrs. Sarah 
Olive Lowell Downes and Miss Emma 
Frances Martin, by the Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, First Parish, Brighton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Katherine Inglis and Mrs. Ella A. Wood- 
bury, by the Women’s Alliance, First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The report of the president told of visits 
to Geneseo, Ill., where members of the 
Davenport, Iowa, Alliance were guests; 
to the three Alliance branches at St. John’s 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; Newburyport, 
Mass., where women from all the churches 
of the town were present; a neighborhood 
meeting at Manchester, N. H.; Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mrs. Rees gave an account of a visit 
to an ideal Trade School for Girls in Mil- 
waukee, where the education is for home 
and for life. Omaha, Neb., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., were also visited. 

At the next meeting Mrs. Rees will speak 
more at length on additional matters of 
interest with reference to Omaha and 
Washington. The president met the mem- 
bers of the newly organized Alliance of the 
Church of the Brotherhood, Chicago, II1., 
and preached the sermon at the morning 
service of this church. In Cincinnati she 
attended a Unitarian-Universalist Sunday 
school conference; was present at a trustees 
meeting of Proctor Academy, /“ ndover, 
N.H., attended a Laymen’s League meet- 
ing at Barnstable, Mass., and was the 
speaker at a meeting of the Cape Cod Con- 
ference of Unitarian-Universalist Churches, 
at Orleans, Mass. 

Reports were given by four committee 
chairmen: Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, Ap- 
peals; Mrs. Edward M. Dodge, Post Office 
Mission; Mrs. Harry A. Stevens, Cheerful 
Letter Exchange; Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Fellowship. 

The resignation of Mrs. Philip F. Clapp, 
New England vice-president, was received 
with great regret. The resignation was 
made necessary by increasing personal 
demands on strength and time. 

Mrs. Charles P. Dillaby has been elected 
a member of the committee on Cheerful 
Letter Exchange. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins told in detaill of 
the booth sponsored by the Massachusetts 


Committee on Social Service at the Eastern 
States Exposition, Springfield, Mass. After 
five successful years the booth has proved 
its value as a means of spreading the lib- 
eral message. 

Greetings were voted to Rev. Oswald E. 
Reising, who is carrying on an interesting 
work at the Church of the Brotherhood, 
Chicago, Ill., where the congregation in- 
cludes many nationalities. 

Six Massachusetts directors reported in 
person: Miss Margaret S. Ball, Mrs. Alden 
S. Cook, Mrs. Harry W. Hall, Miss Grace 
C. Jordan, Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond, 
and Mrs. Roderick Stebbins. Miss Green- 
wood read the reports from the Rocky 
Mountains district. Everywhere the 
branches are carrying on with undiminished 
courage and efficiency. 

* * 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 
DISCUSSING AMERICAN FAMILY 
Meetings of the Chicago Associate Al- 

liance this year are being devoted to the 

general theme of ‘‘The American Family in 

a Changing World.” The first meeting, 

held at the Unitarian church in Evanston, 

Ill., October 5, was marked by an attend- 

ance of fifty-eight women and by the first 

representation from the “recently formed 
branch Alliance of the Unitarian Church of 
the Brotherhood in Chicago. Mrs. Frank 

S. Elliott spoke on ‘‘Civic Conscience and 

the American Family.” 

The rest of the program, as being carried 
out, is as follows: November 2—Annual 
Unitarian dinner at the International 
House in Chicago, with Mrs. Earle A. 
Bronson presiding, ‘‘War or Peace in 
Europe,” Rev. Raymond B. Bragg; De- 
cember 7—First Unitarian Church in 
Chicago, “Recreation and the American 
Family,” Professor Fred Eastman; Feb- 
ruary 1—Third Unitarian Church in Chi- 
cago, ‘Social Adjustment and the Ameri- 
can Family,’ Mrs. Ethel McDowell; 
April 5—Unity Church, Chicago, annual 
meeting and election, speaker to be an- 
nounced for topic, “Education and the 
American Family”; May 16—First Uni- 
tarian Church in Milwaukee, Wis., in con- 
nection with the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference meeting, speaker to be announced 
for the topic, ‘Industry and the American 
Family.” 


* A 


MISSOURI VALLEY ASSOCIATE 


At the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Valley Associate Alliance, the election of 
officers made Mrs. Irving Hill, Lawrence, 
president; Mrs. G. J. Hood, Lawrence, 
vice-president; and Miss Mary Palmer, 
Lawrence, secretary-treasurer. The re- 
ports of the various Alliance groups were 
given. Most of the societies were meeting 
the present situation in the churches with 
generous financial aid. Mrs. A. A. Shel- 
ton of Salina, district director, Mrs. John 
G. Mackinnon of Wichita,and Miss Edna 
P. Bruner addressed the meeting. 
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Significant Sentiments Uttered 
at Southwestern Liberals’ Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals held Oc- 
tober 24 in the Plymouth Congregational- 
Unitarian church of Salina, Kans., 
brought delegates from the Unitarian 
churches of Lawrence, Topeka and Wichi- 
ta, Kans., and the Universalist churches of 
Junction City and Hutchinson, Kans. 

A ringing challenge came with the ad- 
dress of Rev. Charles A. Engvall, minister 
of the Unitarian Society, Lawrence. He 
spoke on “Gearing Religion with Real- 
ity.” Dealing with the inadequacy of old 
methods, he declared that ‘‘maladjust- 
ments are the results of causes that must 
be examined.’”’ It was an appeal to carry 
liberalism into the fields of economics and 
politics. A spirited discussion of this topic 
indicated its timely nature, ably led by 
Rev. John G. MacKinnon, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Wichita. The 
afternoon session closed with a charming 
presentation of the work of Rajah Rammo- 
hun Roy, the father of modern India, by 
Dr. Charles R. Joy. The audience was re- 
minded of the possibilities in the expres- 
sion of an uncompromising freedom of the 
spirit. 

The first evening session opened with a 
welcome to the delegates by Judge Roy 
Smith, representing the mayor of the city. 
His words indicated that he knew the pur- 
pose of a liberal federation to be the 
making of better men and women in the 
interests of brotherhood. Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, recently returned from 
Germany and Russia, spoke on ‘Russia 
1931-1933.”’ It was a vivid picture of a 
people who are meeting privation and la- 
bor with stoic determination. The speaker 
analyzed the Soviet regime and paid 
tribute to its ultimate possibilities. 

On the second day, the conference ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Lawrence 
Unitarian Society for the 1934 meeting. 
These officers were chosen: Rev. Charles A. 
Engvall, Lawrence, president; Rev. May- 
nard Van Dyke, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Topeka, vice-president; 
Miss Catherine Owen, Lawrence, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Dr. Montrose H. Hayes, professor of 
political science at Friends ° University, 
Wichita, presented the topic, “Our Chang- 
ing Concepts of Nationalism.” It was a 
scholarly study of the significance of na- 
tionalism in a time when an attempt is be- 
ing made to create an international mind. 
He praised the attitude of the late Wood- 
row Wilson in his demands that national 
groups in Europe be permitted to express 
themselves in their own way. 

“The Task of the Liberal Church” was 
the theme of an eloquent appeal by Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner of the Universalist Church 
of the Redeemer, Waterloo, Iowa. Miss 


Bruner represented the Universalist Con- 
vention. The speaker called for a co- 
ordination of church groups to make an 
effective advance of liberalism. ‘‘The 
church must enter into the welfare ac- 
tivities of civic life,’ said Miss Bruner, “‘if 
it is to win the respect and support of the 
people.” 

A banquet was held at the Lamer Hotel, 
attended by delegates and members of 
the Salina church. Rev. W. G. Price of 
Hutchinson was toastmaster, introducing 
Mr. Engvall, who spoke of the welcome 
and hospitality of the Lawrence church 
awaiting the 1934 meeting. Mr. Bragg 
gave an interesting sketch of the way in 
which the Free Church of America had 
come to pass. Dr. Joy, in happy vein, 
talked about the values of fellowship. 

At the closing session Dr. Joy spoke of 
the spread of world-wide liberalism through 
the devoted service of pioneering people in 
difficult situations. It was an eloquent 
appeal for a higher internationalism. Re- 
ferring to the eleventh International Con- 
gress of Free Christians and Other Re- 
ligious Liberals, which is to meet in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in August of next year, 
he believed the meeting likely to develop 
far-reaching movements toward world 
unity. Rabbi. Myron M. Meyer of St. 
Joseph, Mo., gave the closing address, a 
strong plea for a ‘““New Deal in Religion.” 
Dr. Meyer desired that the new measures 
toward economic recovery be matched by 
liberals in strengthening the physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual phases of life, 
in a dedication to great causes and uncom- 
promising loyalty to those endeavoring to 
lead us away from disaster to a better ex- 
pression of human life and work. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whe: eas, The dissolution of liberalism as 
a tactor in life has been completely accom- 
plished in Russia, Germany, and Italy, and 
is threatened in every country where a 
mass movement either to the right or the 
left impends; and, 

Whereas, The increased activity, popu- 
larity and influence of nationalism and 
other forces of reaction in this country in- 
dicate the not far distant danger of a 
Fascist movement within this nation, 
which, if it becomes a reality, will seal the 
doom of liberalism here; and, 

Whereas, The survival, growth, and in- 
creased influence of liberalism as a program 
to achieve the good life for all mankind is 
the objective for which our church in- 
dividually and collectively exists; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That our min- 
isters and churches be urged to recognize 
the gravity of the present situation, viz., 
that we are engaged, not in carrying on a 
scholarly tradition which will inevitably 
become dominant in life, but in a struggle 


for very existence against the forces of 
reaction; 

Be It Further Resolved, That our minis- 
ters and churches acquaint themselves as 
rapidly as possible with the errors within 
our present society, and with the means of 
building a more satisfactory order, and 
that an unequivocal stand be taken against 
the things which endanger liberalism, viz., 
nationalism, unemployment in a time of 
plenty, the profit system and all its fruits. 

Be It Further Resolved, That this con- 
ference go on record as approving the fun- 
damental principle of the National Re- 
covery Act, viz., that labor must receive 
a larger share of the income from industry; 
and that it further go on record as insisting 
upon the carrying of that principle to its 
logical conclusion in the socialization of 
all industries and services important to our 
individual and social welfare, as the only 
program consistent with liberalism in its 
quest for the good life. 

Whereas, The cooperation of Univer- 
salists and Unitarians in this Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals has been a 
practice for several years, 

Be It Resolved, that this conference ex- 
press its appreciation of the vote of the 
American Unitarian Association last May 
and the vote of the Universalist General 
Convention last week that have made the 
Free Church of America a reality. 

Robert Murray Pratt. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Miss Ilene D. Lake, parish assistant of 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass., was 
married in the church on October 22, to 
Edward J. Beyor. Rev. Carl A. Seward 
officiated. Mrs. Beyor will continue her 
work as parish assistant. 


With the death of Father Brine of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Rev. William S. Jones, 
minister of the South Church, Unitarian, 
becomes the dean of the clergy of Ports- 
mouth. Mr. Jones has been settled over 
the South Church since 1922. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently gave the first of three talks on 
“Marriage” before the Central Y. M.C. A. 


A member of All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
in New York City, Parker Morse Hooper, 
has presented to the church a beautiful 
hanging back of the pulpit, a pulpit cover, 
communion table cover, a silver vase for 
flowers and a city flag. They have been 
given as a memorial to his father, William 
Foster Hooper, a devoted member of the 
church for many years. 


Miss Bertha Sutherland and Erie J. 
Adlard, son of Rev. and Mrs. Henry J. 
Adlard of Duluth, Minn., were married on 
October 8. Mr. Adlard officiated at the 
ceremony, which took place in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he was formerly minister, and 
where Mr. and Mrs. Erie J. Adlard will 
make their home. 
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“To arouse in youth zeal for the search 
for good; appreciation and wonder at the 
: beauty, order, and magnitude of the uni- 
i verse, and reverence for the nobility of 
iP 


_the human soul; and to inspire an eager- 
ness to build a better social order, is the 

task of religious education.”’ These were 
_ the arresting words above the booth 
sponsored by the New York League of 
_ Unitarian Women, at the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries held at the 
Hotel Astor, September 25-30. 

Below this sign was the painting of 
figures from the Sir Galahad legend, done 
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is the difference between Unitarians and 
Universalists?” ‘I’m alone in New York. 
Would one of your ministers administer 
consolation if I was ill, even if I didn’t be- 
long to his church?” “I want to start my 
daughter right. When and where and how 
shall I begin? She’s three}months old 
now.” “How many Unitarian churches 
are there in New York?” ‘How many 
Unitarians are there in the country?” 
“Where is the nearest Unitarian church to 
me?” These are a few of the questions 


that were asked by the hundreds of people 
who stopped at the booth. 


= 
5 NEW YORK LEAGUE BOOTH FOR LITERATURE 


by the young people of Montclair, N. J., 

to represent a stained-glass window, asa 

fitting background for the simple altar 

used in their devotional services. Charts 

from the Union School of Religion flanked 

this on either side. On the table in front 
_ were displayed some of the latest books 
and pamphlets on religious education, 
_ which was featured this year. There were 
also interesting exhibits from the Plain- 
field, N. J., Hollis, L. I., Montclair, N. J., 
and Riverside church schools. An expert 
on religious education was present during 
the week to give advice and answer ques- 
tions. 

“You’re the people who don’t believe 
in Christ, aren’t you?” ‘Why don’t 
you belong to the Federal Council of 
Churches?” ‘How old is the Unitarian 
movement?” “Are there Unitarians in 
other countries?” ‘Why do Unitarians 
im Benjamin Franklin?” “What is 
ur definition of a Christian?” ‘‘What 


. 
y 
} 


: 


It was particularly encouraging to note 
the number of young people who carried 
off large supplies of literature. “I’m a 
student nurse,” said one. ‘‘We have so 
many discussions about religion among our- 
selves. This is what I’ve always believed, 
but I couldn’t express it very well. Now, I 
shall have some ammunition.” 

The contacts with the business and pro- 
fessional women who were in .charge of 
exhibits, or who were visiting the exposi- 
tion, were especially valuable. 

As has become customary, the exposi- 
tion was formally opened by a devotional 
service in charge of a Unitarian woman 
preacher. In earlier days this was granted 
reluctantly as a concession. Now the 
authorities insist upon it as a necessity to 
begin the week properly. Rev. Grace E. 
Mayer-Oakes conducted the service this 
year for the fourth time. 

The success of the booth was due to the 
efforts of the New York League Commit- 


tee, consisting of Mrs. William B. Donnell, 
chairman, Mrs. Dexter D. Ashley, Mrs. 
Mary F. Dunn, Mrs. Elliot B. Hussey, 
Mrs. William Klaber, Mrs. Roger Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, 
ex officio. Their reward lies in that long 
list of names and addresses of those who 
desire more literature sent to them, or to 
be put in touch with Unitarian churches, 
or to be notified of meetings of the Eve- 
ning Alliance; and in the fact that more 
literature was distributed this year than 
ever before. 


* * 


FOR HUMAN NEEDS 


President Parsons on behalf of League 
commends ’’Mobilization’’ 


The headquarters of the ‘“‘Mobilization 
for Human Needs,” the national effort to 
reinforce local support of welfare work 
other than direct relief, received the fol- 
lowing letter from President Herbert C. 
Parsons of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
as a public expression of the League’s sym- 
pathy with the project: 

“In my forty years’ experience in social 
service and religious endeavors, I have 
been-more than once distressed over the 
way in which many people in their giving 
are more or less unmindful of all except the 
physical necessities of food, clothing and 
shelter. They forget that the work of the 
health, child-welfare, recreational and 
character-forming agencies has as one aim 
the building of that kind of men and 
women and that kind of society which will 
reduce to the vanishing point the giving of 
direct relief. 

“T am sure the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League joins me in approving and wishing 
abundant success to the efforts of the 
‘Mobilization for Human Needs.’ 

“‘We shall do all in our power to call the 
attention of our League chapters to, this 
extraordinary opportunity for community 
service. 

“Your work is strictly in line with the 
Unitarian tradition of helping to create the 
good life for mankind here and now; sev- 
eral of the projects included in the ‘Mo- 
bilization’ were initiated by Unitarians. 
Our religious fellowship has a more than 
ordinary interest in your project.” 

Preaching on the “Mobilization” in 
the Unitarian church of Franklin, N. H., 
Rey. Arthur N. Moore said: 

“There are three steps to be taken. 
First, we must have information about the 
needs to be met. We must know the ex- 
tent and severity of the suffering. Second- 
ly, we must clothe the facts with our 
imagination so as to realize what they 
mean in human terms. We should see the 
suffering for ourselves and talk with social 
workers about it. We should feel the 
danger of undermined morale that comes 
when work can no longer be provided and 
men must enroll themselves as paupers. 
And finally, we must take action to relieve 
the misery and remove the causes of the 
bad conditions.” 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Thanksgiving 
For all the heroes 
of the spirit 
Give we thanks to Thee, 
O Lord 


William P. Merrill. 


RADIO SERVICES 
The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 
Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day 1la.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDFA, 
610 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.80 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. 
1370 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
* * 


MAYNARD VAN DYKE ORDAINED 


Maynard Van Dyke was ordained and 
installed as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Topeka, Kans., Sunday, October 
29. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School, delivered 
the sermon. 

Following his address, William J. Burns 
spoke as representative of thé Unitarian 
congregation in ordaining Maynard Van 
Dyke; Dr. Benjamin R. Van Dyke, the 
minister’s father, delivered the charge to 
the minister; Dr. Charles R. Joy, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke on the duties 
of the congregation in aiding its pastor, 
and Dr. John G. MacKinnon of Wichita 
spoke as representative of the organized 
church in welcoming Mr. Van Dyke. The 
service was concluded by a speech from 
Dr. Philip C. King, president of Washburn 
College. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
Station WMBR, 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Eye | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


/ Roane for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 


The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 

HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the While Mountains” 


54th year opened September 18. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 


| Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, eats) N. H. 
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“The 5 very basis of the minister’s place 
in the community seems to be cut out from 
under him when we realize that he is no 
longer considered the interpreter of the 
word of God,” said Dr. Snow. ‘‘No longer 
does the pastor have ‘divine authority,’ 
and his church is no longer regarded as 
possessing ‘divine sanction.’”’ 

Answering the questions which are being 
raised as to the usefulness of the Church, 
the speaker declared: ‘‘The Church con- 
serves and promotes the higher or spiritual 
life or aims of man. It ranks in the same 
category of institutions for the furtherance 
of society as do our universities, our li- 
braries and our art galleries.” 

Citing the fact that events can follow 
only those paths laid down for them by 
group opinion, Dr. Snow stressed the im- 
portance of the minister in fostering public 
consciousness and enlarged upon the power 
which the church has in determining the 
actions of a community. 

Mr. Van Dyke received the A. B. degree 
from the Municipal University of Omaha, 
Neb., and the B. D. degree from the Mead- 
ville Theological School in June, 1933. 


MANY TRIBUTES TO MR. KENT 

Rev. George Kent has been for twenty- 
two years closely associated with the life 
of the First Unitarian Church in New Or- 
leans, La., for more than half that time as 
its minister. In view of the close rela- 
tionship he held with each person of the 
parish, it was fitting that his recent resig- 
nation should have taken the form of an 
affectionate and personal letter to each 
member of the congregation. He received 
many tributes at the time of his resigna- 
tion. A resolution passed at a congrega- 
tional meeting reviewed his official and per- 
sonal services to the church and its people, 
and added that Mr. Kent “was eager for 
opportunities to share in good civic move- 
ments in our city; he occupied a position 
of esteem in the community.” 

* * 

EVENING SERVICES, COHASSET 

The recent change from the usual morn- 
ing hour to 5 p. m. for the Sunday service 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Cohasset, Mass., has resulted in a larger 
congregation and in an increased propor- 
tion of men attending. 


: 
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A meeting of the Joint Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Commission was held at the Re- 
treat House at Senexet, Woodstock, Conn., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 
14 and 15. The Retreat proved an ideal 
place for the conference, in its winter set- 
ting of snow, pines and lake. The spirit 


_ of the Free Church was beautifully inter- 


preted by the simple services held each day 
in the little chapel in the Retreat House. 
While a few of the commissioners had 
to be absent owing to other engagements, 
a large majority was present. The matters 


_ first considered by the meeting were sug- 


gested by the report of the Universalist 
commission of the action of the General 
Convention at Worcester in October. 
Judge Hill, speaking for the Universalist 
commission, stated that the first duty as 
he conceived it was to consider and act 
upon the proposal of a change in the 
Preamble and Constitution of the Free 
Church of America and a reconsideration 
of the name itself. The whole matter was 
discussed in a spirit of frankness, but al- 
ways with the larger purposes for which 
the Commission is working uppermost in 
the minds of the members. The point was 
emphasized that not only are the Unitarian 
and Universalist denominations interested 
in the plans and scope of the Free Church, 
but that others outside these two de- 
nominations show a vital interest in them. 
The Commission was deeply concerned 
that the purposes should be stated broadly 
and reverently in order that the Preamble 
might prove to be the basis for cooperation 
by people of widely varying thought. 

As a result of the discussion, the mem- 
bers of the Commission were unanimous 
in their judgment that the suggestions 
made by the Universalist General Conven- 
tion should be incorporated into the Pre- 
amble. Formal action was taken, as a re- 
sult of which the Preamble now reads as 
follows: 

“We, representatives of churches of the 
free spirit, unite ourselves in the fellowship 
of the Free Church of America. We affirm 
our faith that unity of purpose is the bond 
of highest religious fellowship. We seek 
closer cooperation with others who would 
work for the kingdom of God in the spirit 
of Jesus, recognizing that, in accordance 
with congregational polity, the members of 
this fellowship have entire freedom in mat- 
ters of religious belief and statements of 
faith, and holding that, if we are con- 
trolled by a purpose to serve mankind in 
a spirit of mutual good will, differing state- 
ments of faith will enrich our common life.” 

Judge Hill reported also on the vote of 


the Universalist General Convention re- 
questing a reconsideration of the name. 


The members of the Commission were 
‘unanimous in their desire to find a name 
which accurately described the proposed 


| Joint Commission Takes Formal Action on 
Revision of Preamble of the Free Church 


organization. A special committee rep- 
resenting both commissions was appointed 
to give consideration to this matter. 

The Commission then turned its at- 
tention to constructive plans which the 
Council of the Free Church when set up 
might undertake. It was evident from 
the many suggestions made that the Coun- 
cil will have abundant material with which 
to make the Free Church a vital force in 
meeting the tremendous problems and op- 
portunities facing all liberals today. 

It was agreed that on November 20 
the trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention would make formal application 
for the admission of the Convention into 
the Free Church of America. Similar 
application for the admission of the As- 
sociation into the Free Church will be 
made by the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association at their next meet- 
ing on the second Tuesday of December. 
These applications will be acted upon at a 
meeting of the Council of the Free Church 
to be held on January 8, at which time the 
Free Church will come into existence and 


begin actively to function. 
* * 


UNITARIAN MINISTERIAL UNION 


The Unitarian Ministerial Union will 
meet at the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass., November 27, at 10.15 a. m. for an 
all-day session. The speaker of the morn- 
ing will be Louis J. A. Mercier, professor of 
French literature at Harvard. University 
and well-known Catholic writer, author of 
numerous books, including ‘‘The Human- 
ist Movement in America” and “The 
Challenge of Humanism.”’ Professor Mer- 
cier’s subject will be ‘‘Humanistic Dualism 
and Religion.”” Following the discussion 
of Professor Mercier’s address a luncheon 
will be served at the church. 

At 1.30 p. m. Rev. T. Barton Akeley of 
Amherst, Mass., will speak on the subject 
“Sin and How to Revive It,’ with com- 
ments on T.S. Eliot’s article ““The Modern 
Dilemma” printed in The Christian Regis- 
ter of October 19. 


* * 


SHOALS REUNION DECEMBER 2 


The annual winter Shoals reunion will be 
held in Boston, Mass., Saturday, Decem- 
ber 2, at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 
Joy Street. The reunion will begin with a 
social hour at 4.80 p.m. Dinner will be at 
6 o’clock, and will be followed by speaking, 
music, and dancing. Tickets may be ob- 
tained from Miss Lottie Allen, Randolph 
Avenue, Milton, Mass. Those who cannot 
come for the dinner will be admitted for 
the evening program for a small charge. 

The committee is planning the usual fes- 
tive Shoals atmosphere, and it is its hope 
that “Uncle Oscar,” who is in theZnorth 
this winter, may be present. 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus of 
Yale Divinity School, will preach at the 
noon services, King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday and Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 28-29. On Thanksgiving Day at 11 
a. m. Rev. Palfrey Perkins will preach. 
Friday at. 12.15 p. m. the preacher will be 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. On Mon- 
day, November 27, at 12.15 p. m., Ray- 
mond C. Robinson will give an organ re- 
cital. 

* * 
FORUM AT SAN DIEGO 


An excellent program has been planned 
for this year’s season of the San Diego 
(Calif.) Open Forum, of which Dr. Howard 
B. Bard, minister of the Unitarian church, 
is the director, and the meetings of which 
are held in this church. Among the speak- 
ers for November was Sir Norman Angell, 
who gave lectures November 19 on ‘‘The 
Crisis in Democracy: Ways Out,” and 
“America and the Disarmament Prob- 
lems.” Dr. William F. Bede will give an 
illustrated lecture November 26 on “‘Latest 
Discoveries in the Explorations at Mizpah.” 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Richard C. Cabot, professor of social 
ethics at Harvard University, was 
awarded the gold medal by the National 
Institute of Social Sciences in 1931. He 
is the author of “Social Service and the 
Art of Healing,” “Adventures on the 
Borderlands of Ethics,’’ and many other 
books. 

Edwin Fairley is minister emeritus of 
the First Unitarian Church, Flushing, 
N. Y., and is supplying that pulpit. 

Carl J. Friedrich is associate professor of 
government at Harvard University. 
He is co-author of the pamphlet, ‘‘Re- 
sponsible Bureaucracy,” published, by 
the Harvard University Press. 

Frederic J. Gauld is minister of the First 
Parish Church, Cohasset, Mass. 

Lillian W. Hazen is a writer. Her hus- 
band was head of the Relief Committee 
in Fergus County, Mont. 

Robert Murray Pratt is minister of the 
Plymouth Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Salina, Kans. He has been 
president of the Southwestern Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals. 

Sydney B. Snow is president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Charles E. Snyder is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Davenport, Iowa. 

Harold E. B. Speight is dean of Swarth- 
more College. 

Willard L. Sperry is dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School. Heis author of ‘“Yes— 
But.” 

Earl Morse Wilbur is professor in the 
Pacific Unitarian’ School for the Minis- 
try. He has been doing research work 
in Europe. 
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Pleasantries 


Little Eunice was very evidently not en- | 


joying her first party, and so bitter was her 
weeping that the hostess’ mother suggested 
that she go home. 

In a very short time a timid knock came 
to the door, and the mother exclaimed: 
“Well, Eunice, I am glad to see you! Did 
you decide to come back to the party?” 

‘“‘No-n-no,” sobbed the child, ‘I just 
came back to tell you I h-h-had a nice 
time.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Freemeter, the Poet: ‘‘Remember, sir, 
poets are born, not made.” 

Worrymore, the Editor: ‘‘And that’s the 
worst feature of the situation. If they 
were manufactured they could be pro- 
hibited by law.”—Selected. 

* * 

Experimenters are testing devices for 
cooling the atmosphere in dwelling houses. 
Have they tried the arrival of a big crowd 
of relatives along about dinner time when 


there is nothing in the house to eat?— | 


Boston Transcript. 
* * 


“T’m terribly worried. 


I didn’t mean -to reo my decision 
not to change my mind, and he seems to 
have misunderstood me.”’—Life. 
* * 
The Round Table class of the Presby- 
terian Sunday School, composed of young 
men, held a picnic at the country home of 


0) S—— last evening, with his wives 
as guests.—Concordia paper. 
* * 


“Yo’ mean to tell me, Jedge, dat fo’ 
me to divo’ce Sally and marry Mandy is 
gwine to cost $50? Why, Jedge, dey ain’t 
dat much diffe’nce ’tween dem two gals.” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 

*x * 


Village Shopkeeper (to customer): ‘Well 
that’s three hot-water bottles, two dozen 
lemons, and a large tin of bath mustard. 
T’ll send them right away. All well at 
home, sir?” —T%t Bits. 

* * 

Opportunities for governmental em- 
ployment in several Federal departments 
are now open. All salaries are subject to 
150 per cent economy-act reductions.— 
Indianapolis paper. 


x * 


A little boy, having his music lesson, was 


i “What are pauses?” | ae Ab ‘ F , : a! 
asked by his teacher oW. P - coming issues which promise so much of stimulus and information. 


a deep gratitude for what you offer us. 


The quick response was: “Things that 
grow on pussy-cats.”—Christian Science 


Monitor. 
* * 


Judge: ‘Too old! Why, I could give 


you twenty years.” 
Friend: ‘Now, now, Judge. Don’t start 
talking shop!”—Sydney Bulletin. 
* * 
The dog is man’s best friend. If you 
keep a dog, there’s never anything left 
for hash.—Schenectady Gazette. 


I wrote Jack in | 
my last letter to forget that I had told him 


| Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., Minister 
Emeritus. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
| Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins. 
| Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
| Recital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Wednesday, 
| Dean Charles R. Brown, D.D., Emeritus, 

Divinity School; Thanksgiving Day, 11 a.m., Rev. 
| Palfrey Perkins; Friday, 12.15 p.m., Dr. Louis C. 
| Cornish. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 

of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 

| Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 

way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 

| Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


PULPIT 


wnacror GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, co-operating with cx- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 

MARY C, COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Yale © 


| 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


FAUSTUS SOCINUS 


By DAVID M. CORY 


The vivid and dramatic career and writings 
of one of the great pioneers of liberal thought, 
the Italian thinker, in his native land and in 
remote Poland, together with a critical and 
appreciative summary of his leading ideas. 
A contribution of first importance and of 
value to writers, students, ministers, and 
laymen. 


... carefully decumented piece of research . . .” 
— The Christian Leader. 


“ . . The book is concise and candid, scholarly in 
its research and yet popular in its presentation. It 
is a contribution alike to biography and church 
history.” —The Boston Transcript. 


168 pages. $2.00. At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


conduct of that journal. 


of the greatest value. 


Lowell, Mass. 


) To new subscribers The Register is offering 
| 22 issues for $1.00 


A Letter from Dr. Chitide 


Recently on one of my rare appearances in Boston I called at the 
office of The Christian Register to tell you how highly I appreciate your 
I did not have the pleasure of seeing you there 
and I now write—with a reawakened admiration since I have been reading 
the current issue—to say that, so far as I am concerned, The Register is 
I look forward with keen interest to the forth- 


Why not send a gift subscription for a friend? 


I feel 


Sincerely yours 
Francis A. Christie. 


